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CIRCULATION OF THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BY YEARS. 


For the year 1903, average weekly issue less than 7,000 
For the year 1904, sworn weekly average, . 10,509 
First six months 1905, sworn weekly average, 12,288 
Last six months 1905, sworn weekly average, 15,482 


The Progressive Farmer has— 

1.—A larger circulation than any other weekly pub- 
lished between Richmond and Atlanta, and— 

2.—A larger circulation than any other farm weekly 
published between Philadelphia and Dallas. 








THIS WEEK’S FEATURES. 
WINTER WORK FOR FARMERS.—Dr. H. 


I’. Freeman makes some suggestions every farmer 
should put into foree. Page 1. 


PROF. J. N. HARPER.—A sketch of the new 
Professor of Agriculture in Clemson College. 
Page 1. 

SALE AND BARTER.—Explaining the law 
upon these points, Judge Montgomery will next 
week consider the law as to warranty. Page 2. 

MONEY IN FEEDING STEERS.—Mr. A. L. 


Trench gives actual figures in dollars and cents 
to show how steer feeding pays. Page 38. 


A TRIBUTE TO KING COTTON.—A rarely 
eloquent address by John Temple Graves at the 
New Orleans Cotton Convention. Page 4. 

MAKING THE GARDEN PAY.—Secretary 
T. B. Parker an experienced gardner and truck- 
er, writes in collaboration with the LEditor. 
Page 8. 

$500 MORE BY SEED SELECTION.—So 
little attention has been given to our common 
tield crops that Dr. Burkett believes more can 
be done in this particular than in any other, in 
the task or earning $500 more a year. Page 9. 

MISTAKES WITH POULTRY.—‘Uncle Jo” 
says the average farmer loses money by selling 
too many young pullets and keeping too many 
cockerels. Page 10. 

WINTER TWIGS.—This week’s Nature Study 
article will give you and your children something 
to think about. Page 11. 

ALL THE WORLD’S NEWS.—Our usual re- 
view of current events is crowded off page 8 this 
week, Pages 12 and 13. 





USING SIXTY-THREE PAPERS. 





And The Progressive Farmer Brings Four Times as 
Many Replies as Any Other. 


Young’s Island, S. C., Jan. 18, 1906. 


To the Editors of The Progressive Farmer, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 

Gentlemen: We all of us like to know when 
we are rendering good ‘service. [or your in- 
formation, I will say that the ad. placed with 
you through the Religious Press Advertising 
Syndicate, is giving me much better results than 
I expected. I have already received seventy- 
eight letters addressed to the box number 
of your ad., which is 23. This is more than four 
times as many replies as I have received from 
any other paper, and my ad. is now appearing 
in sixty-three papers, some of them with a cir- 
culation double that.of yours. Will you kindly 
send me a copy of your paper during the life of 
my ad.? 

Respectfully yours, 
WM. OC. GERATY, 
Cabbage Plants. 





WINTER WORK FOR THE FARMER. 





Dr. Freeman Makes a Number of Practical Sug- 
gestions. 


Messrs. Editors: Now is the time for our farm: 
ers to begin to do all the plowing they can, Where 
the land has much litter on it, or where it lay 
out last year, these lands should be broken now 
and again before planting. ° 

You should remember that for some years now 
our springs have been late and the land wet, 
so it was hard to get land broken in time. So 
look out for the good days now and start the two- 
horse plows from six to eight inches deep, and 
where the land is rough, pulverize it with har- 
rows. 

Now is the time to clean out ditches and let off 
water so the land can dry out thoroughly. This 
can not be done to the best advantage just be- 
fore planting. 

Clean out, clear up, and keep clean every foot 
of space about the home and farm now while you 
have time. 

If you have not already plowed up your gar- 
den do so the first nice day that comes. Plow 
deep and spread broad-cast with any rough litter 
manure you have on top after the plow. Do this 
twice this spring before planting and you will 
have a good garden if the rest is done as well. 

There are hundreds of little things that you 
ean do now, which will add wonderfully to your 
suecess this year, if you will look out for them 
and do them now while you have time. 

How about the cow and ealf? What are you 
going to do them this summer ? 

And those shoats, which you expect to make 
your meat from next December? Where are you 
going to keep them ? 

Can you get to your horses, cows, or hogs, 
without jumping from place to place to keep 
from going into the mud up to. your shoe- 
strings ? . 

Where is the stove-wood—under the woodshed 
or out in the mud some two hundred yards from 
the kitchen? 

Now, my friend, you see all these things to be 
done; but don’t get too busy to be organized into 
the Cotton Growers’ organization. This is the 
most important thing you will be called upon to 
do this year, for the general good. The agent 
will soon be in your county. Be sure to look 
out for him and help him all you can. Take 
up this matter and get all the information you 
can, so when the organizer comes you will be 
ready to help him. Be sure to see that every 
man in your township goes to the township meet- 
ings when the time come, 

Now, by the first of April every township 
should be organized in North: Carolina. Be sure 
to keep down the acreage. In planning for this 
year’s crop don’t forget to cut the cotton crop 
and put in plenty of corn, peas, potatoes and 
garden crops. 

At the Cotton Growers’ Association in Raleigh, 
five good men were elected directors, who will 
have charge of the business of the Association. 
These are as good men as we have in the State 
and they will do all in their power for the good 
of our farmers. So be sure to co-operate with 
them and help in every way you can. The cost 
will be only three to ten cents on each bale of 
cotton you made last year. The Assoéiation has 
already raised the price $20 on the bale since 
it was organized. Now of this $20 gained you 
can easily, and I am sure willingly, pay three to 
ten cents on the bale. Look out for the agents. 


‘ 


Wilson Co., N. C. 





PROF. J. N. HARPER. 





A Brief Sketch of South Carolina’s a Professor 


of Agriculture and Director of Farmers’ {nstitutes. 


Professor J. N. Harper, Clemson’s néw. Profes- 
sor of Agriculture and Director of the Experi- 
ment Station and of Farmers’ Institutes, comes 
of old Virginia and South Carolina stock, his 
father’s people being Virginians; his mother’s of 
the up-country of South Carolina. 

Professor Harper was born in Mississippi thir- 





ty-one years ago, and was educated at the Agri-. 
cultural College of his native State, graduating 
there in 1895. He worked his way through col- 
lege, paying every dollar of his expenses out of 
the proceeds of his own labor. For the last three 
years of his college course he had charge of the 
college creamery. 

For the last nine or ten years Professor Harper 
has been connected with the State College, which 
is the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Kentucky, where he had charge of the college 
farm of 208 acres, and made it pay. In that 
State he worked his way up to a position of recog- 
nized authority in hemp growing, tobacco culture, 
and in the management of all the cereal crops 
grown in that section of our country. There un- 
der the direction of M. A. Scovell he built up one 
of the best college herds of cattle in the United 
States. ; 

The authorities of the Kentucky Experiment 
Station praise Professor Harper’s “keen insight 
in investigation work;” and describe him as “a 
good talker, a good institute worker, having the 
happy faculty of making friends—being a good.. 
mixer.” He has done much research work with 
wheat, improving its nitrogenous contents; also 
in experimenting with methods of artificial im- 
pregnation of dairy cattle. 

The Irish . government 
Harper last fall to teach their people the art ot 
curing tobacco; and within the past few weeks he 
has received a very liberal offer from the same 
authorities to return and carry on the same work. 

CHARLES PETTY. 

Spartanburg Co., 8. C. 





An old bachelor is only the half of a pair of - 
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- VII.—SALES AND BARTER—(Continued.) 





Distinction Between Actual Sales and Agreement to 
Sell. 


— No. of 7 a Series of Articles on ‘‘ Law for Farmers,”’ 
Prag aeggy pg coe The ——, ge = 
Hon. . Montgomery, former. € 0, 
North Carolina Supreme Cot a Sad 


The distinction between an actual sale and an 
"agreement to sell is broad, and important in its 
effects: In what cases, then, does the agreement 
amount to an actual sale and when it is a mere 
executory contract—an agreement to sell? The 
difference is this: that in an actual sale the ar- 
ticle, or thing, which is the subject of the con- 
tract, becomes the property of the buyer (vendee) 
at the instant the bargain is concluded; and the 
fact whether the property be delivered to the 
buyer (vendee) or left in the possession of the 
vendor (seller) is immaterial; whereas in an 
' agreement to sell the property remains the prop- 
erty of the seller until the agreement is concluded 
or executed. In an actual sale the vendor (seller) 
sells to the vendee (buyer); and the vendee be- 
comes the owner of the property as soon as the 
eontract is concluded, and if it is lost or destroy- 
ed it is the buyer’s loss. In an agreement to sell 
the vendor only promises to sell, and the vendee 


_ does not become the owner of the property, nor 


can he get possession of it by suit; he is not re- 
sponsible for its loss or destruction. His remedy 
_ is an action in damages for a breach of the agree- 
ment. 

Question of Fact Rather Than Law. 


Both of these contracts are legal and binding, 
and in the disputes that often arise as to the true 
character of the contract—that is, as to whether 
there has been an actual sale, or only an agree- 
ment to sell, the question is one rather of fact 
than of law; and its solution depends upon the in- 
tention of the parties. Wherever that intention 
is clearly expressed in the terms of the contract 
the construction is a matter for the court—for 


.. the judge to decide. Where the parties, however, 


have failed to express their intentions, or have 
-stated them so imperfectly as to leave what they 
really meant in doubt, the courts submit to the 
jury issues bearing upon the intention of the 
parties and the facts connected with the agree- 
ment, applying certain rules of construction upon 
the facts found by the jury. 


When Property is Left in Possession of Buyer. 


In all cases where there is no intention ex- 
- pressed to the contrary, the presumption of law 
is that the contract is an actual sale, if the 
specific property is agreed on, the price fixed, or 
ascertainable accvrding to the methods already 
pointed out, and is ready for immediate delivery. 
In such a case it is not necessary in order that 
the title to the property may pass that the price 
‘should be paid down; nor that actual delivery of 
the property be made. The buyer has the right 
of property, and its loss or destruction will fall 
upon him if it is left in the possession of the 
seller. For example: if A buys from B a horse, 
or a cow, or a machine, or any other specific 
article of property in proper condition and shape 
for immediate delivery, and the price is fixed, 
‘or ascertainable in the manner we have already 
pointed out, the sale is complete without actual 
delivery of the property or payment of the price. 
A becomes the owner of the property and its loss 
or destruction falls upon him if it is left in the 
possession of B. A, however, could not get the 
actual possession of the article sold until he ten- 
dered or paid to B the price, either immediately 
upon the sale, or witlin a reasonable time there- 
after.* Nor could B collect the price unless he 
alleged that he was ready and willing to deliver 
the property which he had sold to A. 

An agreement to sell personal property—an 
executory contract—is where the goods, or prop- 
erty, are in bulk or mass and have not been par- 

-ticularly specified and pointed out, or if, when 


specified, something yet remains to be done to 


* them by the seller, such as to put them in a de- 
liverable shape, or to. ascertain the price. In 
such case, the presumption is that the parties 
intended to make the transfer of the property 
depend upon the performance of the things to be 
done to them as a condition precedent. 


Examples of Executory Contracts. 


-~ The following are some instances of agree- 
ments to sell—executory contracts: Where one 
contracts to sell to another a hundred bushels 
of corn stored in bulk of 1,000 bushels for 50 


_~ eents a bushel; or three wagons in a sales-room, 





where there are 50 just alike, at $25 each; or a 
carriage, half fivished, and to be delivered when 
finished. The property in the corn would not 
pass, for it could not be told which hundred 
bushels belonged to the buyer till it was separated 
from the bulk and measured; the three wagons 
would have to be pointed out. and separated from 
the others before they could be identified; and 
the carriage would not be deliverable until it 
was finished. It must be known and understood, 
however, that all such presumption of intention 
must give way to a proof of contrary intent. 
There is nothing to prevent parties from posi- 
tively agreeing that the property in specific ar- 
ticles sold and ready for delivery, is not to pass 
to the seller until certain conditions and acts are 
performed by the buyer; or that the property in 
things agreed to be sold and which remain in the 
vendor’s possession, and not ready for delivery, 
as an unfinished wagon, or which has not yet been 
weighed or measured, as a bulk of corn or wheat 
sold at a certain named price per pound or 
bushel. 


Title and Possession of the Seller. 


Generally speaking; no person except the owner, 
or his duly authorized representative, can make 
a valid sale of personal property. The rule of 
caveat emptor (let the purchaser beware) applies, 
and the real owner of the property may recover 
it from one in possession of it under the sale 
of one not the owner. It is not necessary always 
that the owner of property should be in possession 
to make a binding sale. He may sell his title 
and interest though the property be in the adverse 
possession of a third person. A sale will be valid, 
too, though there be a mortgage or lien upon the 
property—the seller taking subject thereto. An 
innocent buyer of stolen property from a thief 
eannot hold the property against the claim of 
the true owner. If. at the time of the contract, 
the thing about which the parties were negotiating 
had been destroyed, had perished, or ceased to 
exist, the sale would be void, for there can be no 
sale without a thing transferred to the buyer in 
consideration of the price received. 

W. A. MONTGOMERY. 


The Progressive Farmer Welcomed in the Old 
Dominion. 


Messrs. Editors: Your most valuable paper you 
have sent me as sample copies I received and read 
with the greatest interest, as it is one of the 
progressive papers I have been looking for. En- 
closed. is $1 for one year’s subscription. I cannot 
afford to do without it. This move of the farmers 
is what I have been working for these thirty-five 
years. We here have the warmest regards for you 
all in North Carolina, and I can never forget the 
first North Carolina Regiment that came to Man- 
assus in 1861. I have never been anything but a 
farmer, and anything that will raise him to the 
position that he should hold, I ought to hold. 
without it. This move of the farmers is what 
I have been working for these thirty-five years. 
We here have the warmest regards for you all in 
North Carolina, and I can never forget the first 
North Carolina regiment that came to Manassus 
in 1861. I have never been anything but a farm- 
er, and anything that will raise him to the posi- 
tion that he should hold, I ought to hold. 

I am now in my 80th year. I trust that I am 
thankful to our Heavenly Father that He makes 
me feel that I am not over thirty now. 

What we need here is just such a paper as 
yours in every farmer’s house. If you will send 
me some sample copies I will give one to each 
member of our A.:S. of Equity when we meet 
Saturday before the fourth Sunday. 

* *+ 


For years I have been experimenting with my 
ice-house, and at last found out the secret, and 
for the benefit of your readers will tell you: 

When you put up your ice just put all around 
straw, say eight inches thick, from bottom to top, 
and then cover over with leaves. This I have 
done for years, and have ice until ice comes again. 
Never use sawdust. W. W. HOBSON. 

Ballsville, Powhatan Co., Va. 








Clemson and Farmin g. 


That 243 out of the 624 students of Clemson 
College are taking the full agricultural course 
argues well for the future of the farming inter- 
ests of our State. Were a graduate of Clemson— 
where the art of tilling the soil is scientifically 
taught—to reside in every community the methods 
of farming would soon be completely revolution- 
ized.—Edgefield Advertiser. 








When you write to advertisers please mention | 
The Progressive Parmer. 
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DIVERSIFY CROPS THIS YEAR 


T ooeaaenaaneRRaEetel 


Grave Danger that Farmers Will Repeat the Blunde; 
of 1904—Make Your Supplies. 


Messrs. Editors: The article of Dr. Freey)., 
on the patent medicine humbug, in a recent Pp», 
gressive Farmer, should enter into the conside;. 
tion of every farmer. In our community thi. 
send out their agents who sell what they eq)! 
household medicines, consisting of several bot {lo- 
of “cure-alls,” to meet the necessities of ever 
member of the family, and take a mortgage ..), 
his chattels, and on the first day of each moj), 
the poor farmer has to leave his work, go to {\\. 
railroad station to meet the agent and pay hi. 
instalments, I have not yet heard of a single per: 
son being benefited by it. 

But why don’t some one write an article .), 
the stove and range frauds and the Bible ax! 
sewing machine abuses? These, it would seem. 
should be discussed also, that the unwary farme; 
may see where he is at. 

The article by President Harvie Jordan 0; 
diversification of crops is not only timely, but 
so clear that even the most ignorant cannot {,;! 
to understand it. No use to appeal to the farm- 
ers to lessen cotton acreage and thereby curtail 
production. This has been tried too often—not:- 
bly in the year 1904, when every agricultural 
paper and every writer in the South appealed t. 
the farmer to reduce acreage, with what effect we 
have seen. Many farmers planted cotton to the 
exclusion of all other crops. The year 1905 found 
them entirely without supplies, except such as 
their credit bring. 

If anyone thinks they are not now ready to 
make the same blunders, he is not acquainte| 
with very many of them. The farmer goes to his 
meeting or reads the appeal of President Jordan 
in The Progressive Farmer; he goes home and re- 
solves to reduce his 20. acres to 15 acres. But. 
later, he remembers that John wants to go to 
school next year, so he puts in three acres fo 
John; he has been promising Sarah to get some 
new furniture, so he puts in three acres for that. 
There is a good cut in the comer of the tield 
of four acres, so he plants that to pay expenses. 
Thus he reduces his crop five acres and increases 
ten acres. 

No, sir; the only power that can shorten thie 
cotton crop is the Lord. So, now, let every in- 


fluential person in every community take up Pres- 
ident Jordan’s proclamation and insist upon every 
farmer who plants cotton to first arrange to raise 


an abundance of home supplies. This will solve 
the problem. 

With plenty of corn, wheat, oats, bacon, garden 
vegetables poultry, eggs, beef, milk, and butter, 
and fruit at hand; with plenty of roughage and 
pasture, cotton can’t hurt the South. 

But if you attempt to raise cotton to get money 
to buy these necessaries, your name is mad. ‘Try 
it and be convinced, J. H. PARKER. 

Perquimans Co., N. C. 





Farming Observations. 


Messrs. Editors: I wish to know what is the 
real benefit of common salt sowed on land in fal! 
or winter? Have sowed it at the rate of two 
bushels to the acre im past years and the next 
season was not troubled with cut worms. 

I am so much pleased with many articles 11 
The Progressive Farmer that I am recommeni- 
ing it to all of our farmer friends. Your writer 
and I agree on the width of corn rows, for th» 
many reasons he has given, and especially on the 
growing of peas in last. furrow with a good 
grade of guano, putting in peas and guano wit!) 
a corn planter. 

I also agree with the article on plowing dee) 
and as many times as land can be plowed in wit: 
ter when land is dry. It is not good farming t» 
kill the land and take in more new land to worry 
with stumps and roots. 

The man who has no time to read good articles 
on the different products of -the farm is apt to be 
a complainer of hard times. The demands and 
supplies are published and he only gets the know!- 
edge by asking his neighbor who reads for him- 
self. The mind becomes too much like tired land 
that must have guano; so the farmer should 
know that two men can have more thoughts than 
one alone can have. Let him use good papers 
for the mind as his guana. R. R. MOORE. 

Chatham Co., N. C. 





You can always borrow trouble without o!- 
lateral, but it is a cinch that you will have to )ay 
compound interest at usurious rates. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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HOW STEER FEEDING PAYS. 





Actual Expense and Profit Figures Submitted by Mr. French—No. IX. of the 
Sunny Home Stock Talks. 





\essrs, Editors: The great ma- 
jority of Progressive Farmer readers 
are engaged in business to make a 
living for themselves and their fami- 
lies, and hence any branch of the 
farming business to appeal to them 
must be founded upon the principal 
of “pay out in dollars and cents” 
first. 

Steer Feeding Pays. 

This is as it should be, and no busi- 
ness founded on “hot air” will con- 
tinue long to fool the hard-headed 
tiller of the soil. Therefore after 
his steers have been produced, fed 
and sold, Mr. Farmer will want to 
tuke his peneil and figure out his 
profit or loss on the transaction. 

Now we have produced a bunch of 
baby beef steers, have grown them 
in the most economical method (we 
believe) until about fourteen months 
of age, when they have attained to a 
weight of about nine hundred pounds 
each. Such a bunch of well-bred 
stuff is worth to-day on any good 
market $5.75 to $6 per hundred, 
worthgross. So we will say they 
are worth $5.50 per hundred pounds 
at home, making them net us $49.50 
each. 

What have they cost? 

The Actual Cost. 


We will consider first the keep of 
the dam. We have demonstrated to 
our satisfaction that, through a term 
of years, a bunch of beef cows will 
cost us about twenty-five dollars 
cach per year fed on pasture, en- 
silage, clover and pea-vine hay. As 
two calves are made to nurse one 
dam, we will charge each calf with 
$12.50 for his milk ration. 

He will also consume, during the 
first six months of his life, an aver- 
age of about three and one-half 
pounds per day of grain, making a 
total, at one cent per pound, of $6.30. 

We will next charge him with $1.20 
for six months’ pasture at 20 cents 
per month. 

If he averages one pound of clover 
hay per day during his nursing pe- 
riodl he will have consumed ninety 
cents worth, at ten dollars per ton. 

Our steer therefore is now ready 
to wean and has cost us $20.90. At 
this age he goes on an ensilage ration 
and will probably consume during 
the next twelve months an average 
of around twenty pounds per day, or 
a total of 4,800 pounds, which at 
$1.50 per ton would make his ensil- 
age charge $3.60. 

Aside from the grain he will get 
in his ensilage he will need around 
five hundred per day of dry grain, 
which at one cent per pound will 
make $12, which must be added to 
the debtor column. We will ask him 
to be content with about six pounds 
per day of clover or pea hay during 
this period, which will, at ten dollars 
per ton, cost $7.20. Our steer has 
now cost us $43.70, to which we must 
add $1.20; the interest at 6 per cent 
or (one-half) cost of his dam, $20. 
(No charge has been made for de- 
terioration of value of dam, as she 
will—when past the breeding age— 
bring as much, or more, for beef as 
she cost as a heifer.) 


&4.60 Profit Per Steer. 


Now deducting the cost of $44.90 
from the selling price, $49.50, we 
have a profit of $4.60 per ealf cash. 
A good man will feed fifty steers with 
ease, devoting to them probably three 
hours per day during the fourteen 
months they are to be handled, mak- 
inga total of one hundred and twen- 
ty-six days, of ten hours each, which 
at one dollar per day will figure 
$126 \for labor, or $2.52 per steer, 





leaving $2.08 net profit per steer, af- 
ter paying all expense, including la- 
bor at highest market price. 


A Picked-up and Extra Profit for the 
Farmer. 


Now you say that isn’t much. But 
hold on a bit; let us go into this mat- 
ter a little farther. In the first place 
the average farmer will do this feed- 
ing himself, and will call it chores— 
done before and after his regular 
days’ work—thus in reality the ex- 
pense for labor need be almost noth- 
ing. 

‘ Again, the cost for labor will not 
be one-half of what it would be to 
put the same amount of raw ma- 
terial on the market. 

And now we are coming to the 
great point of all. When the raw ma- 
terial is sold everything goes to hu- 
mus, plant food, bacteria—in fact, 
everything that should not be allowed 
to leave the farms of the South. You 
will say he is getting back to that 
old hobby—stable manure. Well, 
that is exactly what we are coming 
to. 


The Biggest Profit Not Yet Considered. 


We have fed this bunch: of fifty 
steers $913 worth of grain, figured at 
one cent per pound. Scientific men 
tell us that mixed grains—corn, cot- 
tonseed meal, ete.—are worth at least 
one-half their market price for ma- 
nure, but we will call it one-third. At 
that the manure we make from our 
grain will be worth $305. The fifty 
steers have consumed forty and one- 
half tons of clover or pea hay which, 
at ten dollars per ton, has a cash 
value of $405; we will divide this 
by three also, which will give us $135 
worth of hay manure. The same cal- 
culation with the two hundred and 
forty tons of ensilage they have con- 
sumed gives us a manurial value of 
$120, making a grand total of $560 
for the manure that will be left on 
the farm—and it has just as surely 
added that amount to your estate as 
would that much cash in the bank; 
in fact more, for while dollars are 
not appreciating in value, farm 
lands are very rapidly all over the 
country, and especially in the South. 
And it follows very naturally that 
the better condition of the soil as re- 
gards fertility the more rapid the ap- 
preciation. 


Money Made in Winter’s Dull Season. 
Another point: One-half of this 


feeding period has been during the 
winter months when the farmer, had 


-he not the steers to feed, would have 


been doing practically nothing. 
Taken altogether, we believe the 
baby beef feeder who raises his own 
feeders and his own feed need not 
worry about where his bread and but- 
ter is coming from. The feeding ot 
cattle means green pastures, great 
corn crops, hay of all kinds in abun- 
dance, big barns, pleasant homes, and 
those things that go to make life on 
the stock farm the thing to which 
men look back with-regret when com- 
pelled to leave from one cause or an- 
other. A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdviile, Va. 





I especially desire to see The 
Progressive Farmer while you are 
exposing the patent medicine frauds. 
Being a victim of lung trouble, I 
have had opportunity to know that 
there is lots of humbuggery in them. 

The people of North Carolina and 
the whole South should stand by you 
as you have stood by them, in re- 
fusing such flattering offers from the 
North. Few could have withstood 
the temptation. R. A. R. 





BUTTERMAKING ON THE FARM. 





II.— Creaming. 


Messrs. Editors: Dairies having 
four or more cows should cream their 
milk by the centrifugal method—the 
hand separator. The saving of but- 
ter fat with this method soon pays 
for the cost of a separator. More- 
over, it has the additional advantages 
over the gravity methods of creaming 
in providing fresh sweet skim milk 
for feeding purposes, and yielding 
cream of any desired richness. 

However, the smaller dairies, con- 
sisting of one, two or three cows, 
ean scarcely afford investing in a 
centrifugal cream separator. These 
small dairymen will have to cream 
their milk by gravity processes, eith- 
er in shallow pans, or in long narrow 
cans submerged in cold water. The 
latter method is impracticable unless 
sufficient ice is available to reduce 
the temperature of the milk to fifty 
degress F., or below. Even then the 
economy of the system is to be ques- 
tioned in the South where ice is ob- 
tainable only at comparatively high 
prices. 

For one or two-cow dairies, the 
old-time method of creaming milk by 
“setting” it in shallow, tin pans, is 
unquestionably the most satisfactory. 
The best results with this method are 
secured by straining the milk, direct- 
ly after milking, into tin pans, twelve 
inches in diameter and four inches 
deep, and allowing it to remain un- 
disturbed at room temperature for 
twenty-four hours or longer. The 
cream is then removed either with 
a nearly flat, unperforated skimmer, 
or by allowing it to glide over the 
edge of the pan after it has been 
carefully loosened along the edge. 

‘After skimming, the cream is pre- 
feralbly placed in a tin vessel where it 
is allowed to ripen or sour before 
churning. The souring of cream has 
for its prime object the development 
of the desirable butter flavor. It also 
renders cream more easily churna- 
ble, obviates difficulties from froth- 
ing or foaming in churning, per- 
mits a higher churning temperature, 
and when not soured too far, will in- 
crease the keeping quality of the but- 
ter. The souring should go on at 
room temperature (about 65 degrees 
F.), and where this process is not un- 
der close observation, it should be 
borne in mind that it is better to 
churn cream too sweet than too sour. 
With moderately rich cream the 
acidity is usually approximately cor- 
rect for churning when thickening 
has well begun. For the larger dairies 
it is desirable to determine the acid- 
ity by means of an acid test, which 
enables the buttermaker to tell the 
exact amount at any stage of the 
souring process. 

| JOHN MICHELS. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





Suggestions by President C. C. Moore. 


If I were a young man without 
experience in feeding I would look 
up the list of bulletins of the United 
States Agricultural Department as 
published in our paper a few weeks 
ago, and I would order every bulletin 
touching on milk and feeding. I 
would also write for a list of bulle- 
tins as published by the State Agri- 
cultural Department. Then the long 
wiliter evenings would find me baking 
my shins before a _ good fire and 
charging my mind with information 
others have paid for; then at the 
barn I would practice what I had 
read. 

When you go to milk to-morrow 
morning think of these bulletins, free 
for the asking. At 4 a. m. on a milk- 
ing stool is a capital place to think. 

And by the way, have you sent that 
25 cents to Professor Kendall and 
joined the Dairy Association ? 
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See how ey itis woven. Sold 
direct to the farmer at factor 
m prices, on 30 Days Free T 

yy Your money back if not satisfied. 
Write today for free Catalogue. 


y { COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 
Box ,2 Winchester, Indiana 


SEE THE 1906 RELIABLE 


before you buy. Perfectly practical for poul- 
feyaned os Innere. Double heating system. 
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third the oil. Sold on a money 
back guarantee. Write for 
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LADIES WAIST OR SKIRT 


Sult of Clothes, Shoes, Watches, Sliver- 
ware and en ee useful articles 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Simply send us a Post Card with. your 
name and address gon! written and 
we willsend you full particulars how to 
obtain any of the above FREE, 


The Ontario Seed Co. Richmond, Va. 





















Cotton Agents 
Wanted. 


A well known firm of New York Cot- ‘ 
ton brokers desires representatives in a 
number of Southern towns and villages, 
Want men who can control both spot and - 
A fair salary and com- 





option business. 
mission will be paid to men who can con- 
vince us they can produce results. 





FREDERICK K. FISH, JR., 


New York Produce Exchange, — — 


NEW YORK. 
PLANT EXCELSIOR COTTON AND 


GET. RICE 


Fruits closer and faster than any - 
other cotton on earth. See our 

. Circular, “How to Grow Three Bales 
per Acre.” Price, 10 bu. $10. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


MARLBORO PROLIFIG GORN 


Send your order direct to origina- 
tors. We guarantee our seed pure 
and true to name. Price of Corn, 
$2 50 bushel. 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
Cheraw, S.C. 











AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN . 
You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It ys for. 
itself in 16 weeks. Men and 
women can make good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsenda Per-. 
fection Churn at t’s 
rice to introduce it. Tite = 
or circular and prices. Per- - 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Every farmer write to B. W. 





COT- Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for history 


and descriptive circular of his 


T fe) N Extra Prolific Cotton and prices 


of seed. Quick maturing and will 
make three bales per acre. It 


costs you nothing to get it, and will be worth 
hundreds to you. 





PLANT 


CULPEPPER’S 
Reimproved Big Boll Extra Prolific Cotton Seed, . 


If You Want 2 to 3 Bales Per Acre, 


It is the best Cotton that grows, it leads 
everywhere. Plant it and get rich. Write | 
for prices and description. 


J. E. COLPEPPER, 


LUTHERSVILLE, GA, ~~ 
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STBAVYBERRY, PLANTS. 


for the Fruit Grower. Sen iy, for 
_ JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher.. 
enn. e 4 % 
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It is not packed with statisties, it 
is not pregnant with argument, it is 
not startling with any new idea; but 
as a piece of unadulterated cotton 
eloquence, John Temple. Graves’ ad- 
dress at the recent New Orleans Cot- 
ton Convention is about high-water 
mark. .It will bring the farmer to a 
truer sense of the dignity of his 
cause; and we don’t know that we 
ought even to intimate that it is 
less useful because not packed with 
new facts: the poet sees more truth 

‘than the statistician, and it is always 
the poet’s truth which moves men to 
action. Mr. Graves said: 


“Mr. President, no man of any 
eraft or calling need feel out of 
‘place in this cotton but cosmopolitan 
convention. The interests that are 
gathered here carry the welfare and 
the glory of all our Southern world. 
No technical knowledge or practical 
experience has been needed to join 
in these deliberations and to rejoice 
in these proceedings. In the com- 
prehensive scope and meaning of 
this assembly the South is one in 
sympathy and in interest—a unit, 
welded and inseparable. 

“The banker, whose ready capital 
has been so long the oil of the ma- 
chinery and whose sympathy and co- 
operation have been nobly vindicated 
in the helpfulness of these last two 
years; the merchant whose wares 
gather value as the farmer gathers 
money and whose heart has pulsed 
with his pocket for this cause; the 
lawyer whose fees grow fat in the 
fulness of the farmer’s purse; the 
teacher whose class rolls are filled 
with the sons of successful farmers; 
the newspaper whose circulation is 
measured by the heart beat of a pros- 
perous soil; the preacher whose pul- 
pits are propped by the godly praises 
of the planter: the doetor whose 
saddle-bags swell or sag with the rise 
and fall of cotton; the manufacturer 
whose plant is fertilized in the riches 
of the imperial staple—all have 
their place and sympathy in the 
work of this assembly, and the scribe 
in his sanctum who writes the record 
of agricultural triumph is as vital a 
part of it as the farmer boy who jerks 
his jeans breeches to his sturdy waist 
and follows his row of cotton as the 
open trail toward the realized Eldo- 
rado of which his fathers dreamed. 

“And in this spirit I have come 
here from the busy ranks of my pro- 
fession to join my single voice in the 
chorus of congratulations which sa- 
lute the victorious legious of the 
soil. 

“For the sons of the soil are vic- 
tors at last in the fight of their lives, 

“The grand army of the farmers, 
the followers of King Cotton, the 
crusaders of Fundamental Com- 
merce, have awakened from the 
apathy of years, and under wise and 
able leaders have fought and won the 

- most momentous battle of this ma- 
terial age. The foundation stone of 
our national prosperity has stirred 
and quickened to a sense of power 
and responsibility. The colonists of 
a new and nobler industrial life, af- 
ter fifty years of sleep, have awaken- 
ed to an understanding of their 
world-mheaning and of their world- 
wide opportunity. They have quick- 
ened to a comprehension of the pow- 
er in their hands and in the soil. 
They have smitten the depotism of 
the selfish dollars that enslaved them, 
and catching fire at New Orleans 
from the spirit of Jackson, and in 
North Carolina from the spirit of 
Mecklenburg, they have flung to the 

















JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES ON COTTON. 


The Georgia Orator in a Speech of Rare Eloquence Sets Forth the Meaning 
of the Great Cotton Association Movement. 


world a Declaration of Independence 
and invoked a revolution to which 
they, too, have pledged their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. 

“With the birth of the Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Conyention Southern agriculture 
takes its rightful plaee among the 
world powers of commerce, and will 
send its ambassadors henceforth to 
treat on equal terms in every repub- 
lic of industry and in every imperial 
court of finance which the world 
maintains. 

“Organization has turned the scale. 
Organization and loyal co-operation 
have done the work. The elbow 
touch of comrades, the shoulder to 
shoulder movement of loyal men with 
right beside them, and might beneath 
them, and prudent leaders over them, 
has made the cotton planter free and 
his staple once more a royal monarch 
where it was a shivering slave. 

“Strange that the splendid lesson 
of organization has been so long in 
coming. It has been pressed upon 
the planter from every source of an- 
cient Or modern endeavor among 
men. The Greek phalanx marched to 
a thousand victories against over- 
powering foes in the first material 
syndicate of war. “The Tenth Legion’ 
of Caesar won by the same co-opera- 
tive discipline that has made the 
martial prowess of the ‘British 
square.’ The solid, swift coherency 
of Stonewall Jackson’s corps has 
given impress to every succeeding 
battlefield, and has found its culmi- 
nation in the incomparable organiza- 
tion of the armies of Japan. Upon 
the battlefields of trade it is the co- 
herent plan, the organized co-opera- 
tion, which has builded every syndi- 
cate and bloated every trust with 
power. The Knights of Labor anu 
the Federation of Trade find in co- 
operative loyalty their only safety 
and their best defense. The religi- 
ous world wins in its wars with sin 
as its followers are organized and 
loyal to each other. And there is not 
a foot-ball player in America, shock- 
headed and padded to his knees, who 
does not follow with bated breath the 
coherent signals and the clock-like 
co-operation which sends every eleven 
behind its chosen leaders to a tri- 
umphant goal. 

“And if this defensive league be 
called a trust, it is one glorious trust, 
justified and made vital by every 
commercial, religious and political 
combination in the world. 

“The farmer learns his lesson late. 
But he has learned it once for all. 
If he will hold fast to the mighty 
lesson he has learned, I do not believe’ 
that there is anything in the world 
of trade or in the hell of plundering 
selfishness that can throttle his pros- 
perity or make him slave again. 

“For his cause is righteous and 
his position is serene. The Southern 
farmer makes the cotton of the world. 
Ten nations tried when the South 
was plunged in war to organize and 
steal the cotton industry from our 
soil. With all the genius and energy 
of England, Russia, India and Bra- 
zil behind it, the movement failed, 
and confessing the failure bowed to 
the South’s exclusive and permanent 
supremacy. 

“The farmers’ cause is just, be- 
cause he asks no more than other 
and lesser interests demand. Every 


+ producer in the world except the man 


who makes cotton has had his say 
upon: the prices which his product 
yields. The lawyer names his fees, 
the editor prices his subscription, the 
manufacturer labels his wares, the 
butcher sells his meat on his own 
terms, the truck farmer nameg the 
price of beets, but the most majestic 





producer of the world must wait until 
his masters tell him what his goods 
are worth. 

“The spinner and _ speculator are 
the only protestants against the 
rising price of cotton, and the first 
should be persuaded that his inter- 
ests will not suffer, and the lasr 
should be ignored. 

“And he asks no price that is not 
reasonable and just. He names nv 
fee that is not in keeping with the 
standard products of other fields. 
Cotton at fifteen cents is not higher 
than eggs at thirty cents, or butter 
at thirty cents, or steak at thirty 
cents, or wool at thirty cents, or 
what at sixty cents, or corn at forty. 
Acre for acre, all other standard 
products bring more than cotton, and 
cotton furnishes the clothing for one- 
half of all humanity, and is the 
mainstay of eleven States and 20.- 
000,000 people. 

“Mr. President, the initial letters 
which are written everywhere upon 
the documents and pamphlets of the 
convention, the letters ‘S, C. A.,’ 
which are blazoned high and clear 
upon its banners, and meet the eye 
upon all its arching walls, are filled 
with a meaning which will travel 
from this strenuous present far into 
a triumphant future. 

“With the letter C in front, these 
same initials upon the faded jackets 
of our ‘gravy immortals’ followed 
from Sumter through Manassas and 
the Wilderness in a trail of glory that 
was subdued, but not eclipsed in the 
closing scene of Appomattox. They 
were the symbols of a cause that 
rose without shame and fell without 
dishonor.” 





Cotton Association Executive Commit- 
tee Meets. 


A fully-attended meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the North 
Carolina Cotton Association was held 
in Raleigh last week. 

The objects which have been estab- 
lished by the Southern Cotton Asso- 
ciation—declarations for fifteen-cent 
cotton, that is for the remainder of 
the crop; and 25 per cent reduction 
in acreage, on basis of 1904—were 
practically endorsed, and it was de- 
cided to loeate the headquarters of 
the State 
The salary of the President was 
fixed at $125 per month with ex- 


penses, but as the Secretary was ab- | 
sent, the committee did not fix his 


salary. The President was authorized 
to employ four general organizers 
to assist him in effecting and perfect- 
ing the various county organiza- 
tions, and the matter of financing, 
so far as the farmers are concerned, 
the collection of dues and the three 
cents per bale tax, was left with the 
county divisions. 

The Association had $5,000 sub- 
scribed by President Moore and 
Chairman Dockery, of the Execu- 
tive Committee, with which to begin 
the work in this State. 





Cleveland County Farmers, Attention ! 


To the Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-operative Unions of Cleveland 
County. 


Brethren: You are hereby called 
to meet in delegate form at Boiling 
Springs on Saturday, February 3, 
1906, at 10 a. m., for the purpose of 
organizing a County Union and for 
transacting such other business as 
may come before the meeting. The 
basis of representation is as follows: 
One delegate for every ten members, 
or majority fraction thereof, and one 
delegate from the local Union at 
large. S. H. COLWICK, 

State Organizer, Shelby, N. C. 





I can honestly say that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is the very best 
paper I get, and gets better all the 
time, therefore more useful to the 


Association in Raleigh. | 
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farmer, also to every member 
household.—A, M. enter. Te 
son Co., N. C. co 











We have received one of the mos “ 
ive 1906 almanacs, gotten out oon . 
the farmers. The front cover illustrates 
farmer driving two horses hitclieq to . 
wagon loaded with vegetables and fr, it 
the back cover pictures a prosperous far,,,.: 
standing beside a basket of well-fijleq ... rs 
of corn. This cover is lithographed in viv); 
different colors. Sit 

The almanac contains nearly 200 pac. 
which include 70 whole pades of illustrat aie 
—some showing poor crops and others ji!y. 
trating good crops and telling how to raise 
these good crops of cotton, tobacco, erajn. 
trucks, clover, fruits and fruit trees” 

There are many articles by leadine 


riner 


cultural men of the South, such as; fae Rh 
J. Redding, Georgia Experiment Station, 
‘** Cotton, Cowpeas, Clover and Fertilize:s-3 


Hon. Martin V. Calvin of Georgia, “Methods 
of Cultivating Cotton ;” Prof. Hunter, U,s 
i mg of Agriculture,** Boll Weevil ;” Pros 
U. L. Newman, Clemson College, S.C.,‘ The 
Southern Cowpea and Its Value for Stock-” 


j George H. Tucker, Memphis, Tenn.,* Farjy 


Maturity and Increased Yields of Cotton -» 
Prof. D. N. Barrow, North La. Experiniert 
Station, State University, Baton Rouve, La 
‘**How and Why Commercial Fertilizeré 
should be Used;” Prof. J. N. Harper, Clem. 
son College, §.C., **The Maintainance of soi] 
Fertility; ’ William N. Roper, of Virginia 
“Peanut Culture;” E. E. Miller, Morristowy_ 
Tenn., “Some Essentials of Successty] 
Wheat Growing;” Prof. J. B. Killebrew 
Expert on Tobacco for 10th Census, *'rp. 
bacco, How to Cultivate, Cure and Prepare 
for Market.” 

Any of our readers may obtain a copy of 
this almanac by writing the Virginia-Ciro- 
lina Chemical Co., at anyone of the folloy- 


'ing cities where their Sales Offices are 


located: Atlanta, Savannah, Ga., Mont- 
omery,Ala., Memphis,Tenn., Durham.N.(. 
harleston, 8.C., Shreveport, La., Norfolk. 
Richmond, Va., Baltimore, Md. , 


A VALUABLE NEW PEANUT 


The DIXIE GIANT 
Peanut,grown by the 
Virginia-Carolina 
Seed Peanut Co., Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,is the 
largest variety ever 
produced. Itis twice 
m the size of any other 

variety, and yields 
mm 500 pounds more per 
7 acre. Seed last year 
sold as high as $1.00 
per pound. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER. 


We shall senda 
pound of seed of this 
valuable variety, a 
copy ofour treatise, 
“The Peanut and Its 
Culture,” (75 pages, 
price 60 cents), and 
the American Nut 
Journaione year, for 
: $1.00, regular price 

of the Journalalone. 

(haduned lies.) Sa@- Send 10 cents in 
stamps for sample 


of peanuts and a copy of the Journal. 


AMERICAN NUT JOURNAL, 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


DRAUGHON’S 
RusineasCobbegey 


Raleigh,’Columbia, Atlanta, Knoxville and 
Nashville. Positions secured or money 
refunded. Also BY MAIL, Catalogue 
will convince you that Draughon’s is THE 
BEST Send for it. 


The Townsend Wire Stretcher 


is the most easily attached 
or detached of any imple- 
ment made. Stretches to 
last post as well as to any. 
Steel grips that never slip. 
Can be gotatdny Hardware 
store. Write for circulars. 
2 Satisfaction guaranteed. 

2 F. P, TOWNSEND. Paint Post, N. Y. 


HARNESS 3: 


Our pee of selling custom-made, oak-tanned harness 
by mail, direct from the agg (| at wholesale prices, - 
a big saving toevery farmer. All harness is guaranteed. 
If it’s faulty in any way, return it and get your money 
back. Write for illustrated catalogue V and price list. 
THE KING HARNESS CO., 14 Lake St.,0wego, Tioga Co., N.Y. 


Valuable Real Estate. 


While real estate is advancing from 
natural causes, yet it is not policy for tic 
holder not to try to increase its value; an 
there is nothing that will enhance the value 
of real estate more rapidly than a judicious 
selection of fruit, shade and ornamenta’ 
trees, vines and plants. They are continua 
ly at work, converting properties in the air 
and soil into a cash value. In making a 
selection, native trees, which have “ex 
tested and known to be hardy, sbould b: 
planted. 

For valuable information, address 


John A. Young: 


Proprietor of the Greensboro Nurser!" 
Greemsboro, -- N°: 
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COUNTY-ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 


a 


1.—Chatham Supports the Cotton Asso- 
ciation. 


Messrs. Editors: At the meeting 
of Chatham County Alliance, Janu- 
ary 11th, one very important ques- 
tion considered was, What shall we 
do in Chatham County touching the 
request made both by the Southern 
Cotton Association and the Farmers’ 
Alliance? On motion, made by 
county secretary and seconded by 
W. B. Dorsett, it was— é 

‘Resélved. That we, as cotton far- 
mers of Chatham County, act in sym- 
pathy with the requests made both 
by the Southern Cotton Association 
and the Farmers’ State Alliance. 

“2. That we stand to the reduction 
of one-fourth acreage from 1904 to 
he planted 1906; and, furthermore, 
raise more food supplies on our 
farms.” 

We feel to-day that the Alliance 
is doing the work needed to be done 
by every farmer of the Southland 
and that the time is near when he 
who tills the soil will go hand in 
hand for the uplifting of our ecoun- 
try homes. We stand for more and 
better Alliance work, for we feel and 
realize what the Farmers’ Alliance 
has done for the South. - The better 
edueated farmers have brought about 
more good farming to-day than we 
used to have, hence we derive more 
profit from one acre of land to-day. 
Our homes to-day furnish more 
pleasure and enjoyment to our girls 
and boys than they used to. 

Let the Alliance work go on and 
on until every country home is rep- 
resented in the Farmers’ Alliance, 
then we ean go hand in hand for 
whatever is best for our fellow man. 

The next Chatham County Farm- 
ers’ Alliance meets second Thursday 
in April with Womble Sub-Alliance, 
two and one-half miles west of 
Goldston Station. We ask Brother 
T. B. Parker to be with us at this 
meeting and give us a lecture at 11 


o’eloeck a.m. 
B. W. BOBBITT, 


Secretary. 





II.—Lenoir Offers Prizes for Good Corn 
Crops. 


The Lenoir County Alliance met in 
regular quarterly session in the 
court house at Kinston, Jast Thurs- 
day. Though the number in attend- 
anee was not as large as at some 
other times, yet there was much en- 
thusiasm shown in the meeting. 

Bro. H. M. Cates made a short ad- 
dress to the meeting, setting forth 
some of the things the Alliance is 
anxious to accomplish this year. 

Some one of the members stated 
that it was time for the Alliance 
to “be up and doing!” That we had 





argued enough over cotton the past 
year, and that ’twis time to start an- 


other ball rolling,” and he hoped to’ 


see the members come out to the 
meetings anxious to tell what they 
were doing and were going to do to 
advance the Alliance cause and not 
simply go out to see what others 
were going to do. 

The Alliance, though young in our 
county, is still on the increase. There 
have been two “Subs” organized since 
our last quartely meeting. 

‘Three premiums were offered to 
the Alliancemen of the county for 
the largest and second and third larg- 
est amounts of corn raised on any 
one acre of land, only permitting in 
the contest upland that, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would produce 
about two and one-half barrels per 
acre, hoping by such offers to get 
our members more interested in some 
other crop and not so much in cot- 
ton. 

The meeting adjoured at an early 
hour to give Brother Cates the af- 
ternoon for a speech to the public. 
On adjournment each member was 
requested to tell their friends on the 
streets of the speaking and thereby 
swell the number present. At 1.30 
o’elock (being dinner hour, with the 
court in session) there gathered. 
quite a goodly number who sat for 
about an hour and listened with deep, 
earnest attention to the many good 
things Brother Cates had to tell us. 
And he told them, too, in a way to 
be enjoyed by all. 

OSCAR HARDY, 
Secretary-Treaurer. 


Lenoir Co., N. C. 





You are getting a “hump” on 
vourselves as publishers of a farm 
paper which is the most worthy 
sphere any journal ean fill. The 
partisan papers are just serving 
the bosses, even if it be to the detri- 
ment of the men that pay them their 
dollars—F rank S. Drury, Burke Co., 


N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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Syracuse Hillside Plow. 


If you have both hilly and level land and want one plow to do all work, you'll 
be pleased with the plow shown here, A light, strong plow 


For One or Two Horses 


that ‘comes right to your hand” on hillside orlevel. Side-shifting clevis, 
automatic coulter, spring latch, cast or steel moldboards. 
Don’t buy a hillside plow till you see the Syracuse. 
(pes) Ask any Syracuse dealer or write us for Syracuse 
catalog of all plows for all purposes. 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 




























CLIMB OVER— 
Can’t Hurt It 


All Stock 


eroot. GRISWOLD ‘resi; FENCE 


is built scientifically. We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for 
all purposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 
Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 


Dillon = Griswold Wire Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling, Ill. 

















































































: Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 


Ciears &@ twoacre circle with ting—pulle the wise will reach; 
\ trees, grube, te ay So gydag A eo one ~iliumaseeae 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, , 


tamp Anchored or Self Anchoring. ‘ 
A minute aad a haifis all {f takes for the ordi stump. No heavy chains of rods.’ Note 
the strong wire rope with pateat coupler—grips sope @8 Qny point. Does not 

chaie rope; far ahead of old-style*‘take-ups.” Smallest rope we furaish stands 40,000 
ibs. str@in. It generates immense powes and [t's made to stand the 

sake the Ivon Giant Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 
Grub and Stump Machine. Write for free {llustrated catalogue, 
Largest manutacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 
Established 1884. - 


MILNE MFG. CO., 


878 Sth St., Monmouth, fil. 

























No. 6 Iron Age Combined 
™ Double and Single 
Whee! Hoe, Hill 


Your Spring Help 


What kind of help will you have this spring. Will 
you do your work the old way with many men and 
much expense, or employ the time-saving, labor- 
lessening and money-making 


BONS 


_ _~ 
Y 


Tron Age 


"> 
eo; 
2 
- ’ 
IRON AGE Implements) 
Robbins) 
; Potato 


These 9 aera comprise tools for the cultivation of allcrops. The — 
No.6 tool shown, prepares the ground, sows the seed and cultivates 

the growing crop. he Iron Age (Improved Robbins) Potato 

Planter has no competitor. The only planter performing 

absolutely perfect work. Riding and Walking Cultivators, 

Sprayers, Hoes, Drills, Potato Diggers, etc., all are shown in 

the New Iron Age Book. Most compiete and instructive book 

on crop raising published. Write for it. It’s Free. 


BATEMAN MFC. CO., Box 189, Crenitoch, N. J. 








GONTINENTAL HARROW 


This is the day of scientific farming andofscientific farm tools. Half the success of 
i farming depends upon the preparation of the ground forthe seed. No tool pre- 
pares the ground better than a Johnston Disk Harrow. It is a necessary tool for 
the progressive farmer—often takes the place of the plow. It turns, breaks up and 
thoroughly pulverizes the soil, and makes a fine bed for the seed. Try it on your 


corn landand on your sod. 


Many improvements have been added toit, whichreduce See 


the draft, increase the strength, simplify and make it more effective, more convenient to operate. No harrow like the 
Johnston Disk Harrow—thoroughly well built for good work and long life. We have a folder that describes its con- 
struction and tells about the Anti-friction Center Bumpers. Wood Bearings, Pressed Steel Weight Boxes, Special Steel 
Disks, Steel Scrapers, the New Draft Standard, Set-over Pole for three horses, etc. Harrow is made in widths from 4 
to 25-ft. cut, with solid disks, 16, 18 or 20 in. and cut-out disks, 16 and 18 in., also with center-cut, and disk drill and seeder 
attachments. A handy toolevery farmerneeds. Our Continental Harrow Folder gives full information. Our 1906 catalog 
describes the complete Johnston line of **Not in the Trust’’ tools for the farm. Ask forboth. Writetoday, they are free. 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., 
LL ERAE DIES 


. * ~t a 
et Eve eS ask See 
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BOX 507, ATAVIA, N. ¥. 
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Early’ Jersey Wakefield, 
The Earliest Cabbage Grown. 


PRICE: In lots of 1 to 4 m., at $1.50 per m., 5 to g m. at $1.25 per m., 10 m. and over, at $1.00 per m. 
F. O. B. YOUNG'S ISLAND, S. C. My Special Express Rate on Plants is Very Low. 


I guarantee Plants to give purchaser satisfaction, or will refund the purchase price to any customer who is dissatisfied at end of season. 


Guar, antee grown in the open field, 
These plants can be reset in the interior 
and will mature a head of Cabbage Two to Three w 

rgest Customers are the Market Gardeners near the interior Town 


My La 

hase my plants for their crops. 5 ees ne 
mes arow &. full line of orber Plants aid Fruit Trees, such a8 STRAWBERRY, SWEET POTATO, TOMATO, EGG PLANT AND PEPPER PLANTS; APPLE, 
PEACH, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY AND APRICOT TREES, FIG BUSHES, A 


Special Terms to Persons Who Make up Club Orders. Write for titustrated Catalogue. 


WM. C. GERATY, - 


EARLY CABBAGE PLANTS GUARANTEED TO SATISFY PURCHASER. 





Charleston ?#Large Type 


' st of South Carolina, in a climate that is just suited to growing the hardiest 
of sine None nach States during the months of January, February and March. They will stand severe cold without being injured, 


f you grew your own plants in hot beds and cold frames. 
ee eee ‘. and bo of the South. Their profit depends upon them having EARLY CAB- 


Succession, 


Head Variety. 


ND GRAPE VINES. 


Short Stemmed Flat Dutch, 
Largest andiLatest Cabbage. 


‘Augusta Tracker, 
Wakefield, 2d. Earliest. The Earliest Flat A little later than 


Succession. 


These plants are 
lants that can be grown in the United States. 


9061 SYJWOLSND GIlISILVS OOOZ Y3AO JAVH MON | 


BOX 88, YOUNG’S ISLAND, S. C. 
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-* -and cannot throw good. 
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The Sword of Robert E. Lee. 
(Robert E. Lee born January 19, 1809.) 


Forth from its scabbard, pure and 
bright, 
-Flashed the sword of Lee! 
Far in the front of the deadly fight, 
High o’er the brave, in the cause of 
right, 
Its stainless sheen, like a beacon- 
light, 
Led us to victory. 


Out of its scabbard, where full long— 


It slumbered peacefully— 
Roused from its rest by the battle- 


song, 

Shielding the feeble, smiting the 
strong, 

Guarding the right, and avenging the 
wrong— 


Gleamed that sword of Lee! - 


Forth from its scabbard, high in air, 
Beneath Virginia’s sky— 

And they who saw it gleaming there, 

And knew who bore it, knelt to swear, 


That where the sword led they would 
dare 
To follow and to die. 


Out of its scabbard! Never hand 
Waved sword from stain as free, 
Nor purer sword led braver band, 
Nor braver bled for a brighter land, 
Nor brighter land had a cause as 


grand, 
‘Nor cause, a chief like Lee! 
Forth from its scabbard! how we 
prayed 


That sword might victor be! 
And when our triumph was delayed, 
And many a heart grew sore afraid, 
We still hoped on, while gleamed the 
blade 
Of noble Robert Lee! 


Forth from its stabbard! all in vain! 
Forth flashed the sword of Lee! 
*Tis shrouded now in its sheath 

again, 
It sleeps the sleep of our noble slain, 
Defeated, yet without a stain, 
Proudly and peacefully. 





—Father Ryan. 








EVE, AS MARK TWAIN SEES HER. 





Mark Twain has “translated from 
the original,” for Harper’s, the diary 
of Eve as a companion-piece to “Ad- 
am’s diary.” These are some of 
Eve’s remarks: 

“Saturday—I am almost a whole 
day old now. I arrived yesterday. 
That is, as it seems to me. And it 
must be so, for if there was a day- 
before-yesterday I was not there 
when it happened, or I should re- 
member it. It could be, of course, 
‘that it did happen, and that I was 
not noticing. 

“For I feel like an experiment; it 
would be impossible for a person to 
feel more like an experiment than I 
do, and so I am coming to feel con- 
vinced that is what I am—an experi- 
ment! just an experiment and noth- 
ing more. 

“Then, if I am an experiment, am 
I the whole of it? No, I think not; 
I think the first of it is part of it. 
I am the main part of it, but I think 
the rest of it has its share in the 
matter. Is my position assured, or 
do I have to watch it and take care 
of it? The latter, perhaps. Some 
instinet tells me eternal vigilance is 
the price of supremacy. (That is a 
good phrase, I think, for one so 
young.) 

“Everything looks better to-day 
than it did vesterday. In the rush of 
finishing up yesterday, the mountains 
were left in ragged condition, and 
some of the plains were so cluttered 





with rubbish and remnants, that the 
aspects were quite distressing. 

“T do love moons, they are so 
pretty and so romantic. I wish we 
had five or six; I would never go to 
bed; I should never get tired lying 
on the moss-bank and looking up at 
them. 

“Stars are good, too. I wish I 
could get some to put in my hair. 
But I suppose I never can. You 
would be surprised to find how far off 
‘they are, for they do not look -like it. 
When they first showed last night, I 
tried to knock some down with a 
pole, but it didn’t reach, which as- 
tonished me; then I tried clods till 
I was all tired out, but I never got 
one. It was because I am left-handed 


“T followed the other experiment 
around yesterday afternoon at a dis- 
tance, to see what it might be for, if 
I could’ But I was not able to make 
out. I think it is a man. I had 
never seen a,man, but it looked like 
one, and I feel sure that is what it 





is. I realize that I feel more curi- 
sity about it than any of the other 





reptiles. If it is a reptile, and I sup- 
pose it is; for it has frowsy hair 
and blue eyes, and looks like a reptile, 
though it may be architecture. 

“T was afraid of it at first, and 
started to run every time it turned 
around, for I thought it was going 
to chase me, but by-and-by I found 
it was only trying to get away, sv 
after that I was not timid any more, 
but tracked it along several hours, 
about twenty yards’ behind, which 
made it nervous and unhappy. At 
last it was a good deal worried and 
climbed a tree. I waited a good 
while, then gave it up and went 
home. 

“To-day the same thing over—I’ve 
got it up the tree again! 

“Sunday—lIt is up there yet. Rest- 
ing, apparently. But that is a sub- 
terfuge. 

“YT do wonder what it is for. I 
never see it do anything. 

“When I found it could talk I felt 
a new interest in it, for I love to 
talk. I talk all day. and in my sleep, 
too, and I am very interesting, but if 
I had another to talk to, I could be 
twice as interesting and would never 
stop, if desired. 

“Tf this reptile is a man, it isn’t 
an it, is it? That wouldn’t be gram- 
matical. would it? I think it would 
be he, I think so. In that case, one 
would parse it thus: Nominative, he; 
dative, him; possessive, his’n. Well, 
I will consider it a man, and eall it 
he until it turns out to be something 
else. This will be handier than hay- 


ing so many uncertainties.” 





New Creations in Plant Life. 


Much has been written in the 
newspapers and in the magazines 
about the work of Luther Burbank, 
who has accomplished such wonder- 
ful results in the breeding of plants 
and the improvement of old species 
and the creation of new species of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables. A 
new volume by W. 8S. Harwood con- 
tains the most complete and com: 
prehensive account of Mr. Bur- 
bank’s great achievements, his meth- 
ods of work, and his personality. The 
things that he has done are little 
short of miraculous, and not the least 
miraculous phase of his work is that 
he has accomplished in a few years 
what it takes Nature, unaided, gen- 
erations and centuries to bring 
about. He has made a daisy six 
inches in diameter, that will grow 
anywhere from the Arctie Circle to 


nized as the best in the world; a 
fruit, made by crossing the potato 
and the tomato, which grows upon 
the potato plant, and which is “fine 
eaten raw out of hand, delicious when 
‘cooked, and excellent as a preserve.” 
He has bred a calla lily with the per- 
fume of a violet; a dahlia with its 
disagreeable odor replaced by the 
fragrance of the magnolia; the 
plumeot, which is a combination ot 
the plum and the apricot; a plum 
without a pit; blackberries without 
thorns; a complete of his creations 
would fill pages. Perhaps his most 
remarkable achievement is the cre- 
ation of a thornless edible cactus, 
which promises to redeem our desert 
lands by providing a crop which will 
grow without irrigation and will 
furnish palatable, nutritious food for 
cattle and for man.—New York Out- 
look. 





The Other’s Clothes. 


A scholar of a past day met a man 
on the road whom he greeted kindly. 
He was answered rudely, but passed 
along, saying nothing. His friends 
thought he should resent the rude- 
ness. “No,” said he, “if I met a 
man in a worse habit of clothes than 
my own, I should not think of re- 
senting it, and why should I resent 
it if I meet a man in a worse habit 
of mind 2” 

The attitude of the old scholar 
was just. It is wrong to show re- 
sentment to him of the poor clothes. 
And certainly the poverty of mind 
displayed by those who treat us 
rudely is deserving of pity rather 
than resentment. When one thinks 
of the many causes of rudeness— 
lack of opvortunity, imperfect train- 
ing, unfortunate  surroundings-— 
when one thinks of these things re- 
sentment will fade from the heart. 
A body by force of circumstances 
poorly clad should eall forth our 
charity. and much more should our 
hearts be drawn out to a poorly-clad 
mind. It is to be remembered, too. 
that many a poverty-stricken mind 
is contained in a finely-appareled 
body. And just here there is need 
of the greater charity.—Selected. 





Her Simple Request. 


“IT am going to ask a great favor 
of you,” she said hesitatingly. 

“Tt is already granted,” he answer- 
ed devotedly. 

“A very great favor,” she repeated, 
as if doubtful of the propriety of 
stating it. ‘“You’re sure you won’t 
think it presumptious or forward of 
me?” 

“Never,” he answered. “I glory in 
this evidence of your trust and con- 
fidence. Only tell me what I can do 
for you.” 

“Well,” she replied with evident re- 
luctance, “would you mind getting 
up off that rustic bench. Papa paint- 
ed it this afternoon, and he will be 
awfully provoked if he has to do it 
over again. 





They All Drank. 


A number of years ago a certain 
firm. of ‘four men in Boston were 
rated “Al.” They were rich, prosper- 
ous, young and prompt. 

One of them had curiosity to see 
they how were rated, and found these 
facts in Dun’s and was satisfied; but 
at the end these words were added: 
“But they all drink.” 

He thought it a good joke at the 
time; but a few years later, two of 
them were dead, another was a drunk:* 
ard and the fourth was poor and liv- 
ing partly on charity. 

The one little note at the end of 
their rating was the most important 
and significant of all the facts col- 
lected and embodied in their descrip- 





Taken at His Word. 


A merchant who was very 
in all his dealings with his 
men one day gave a joiner a1 .,. 
for some work. Knowing 4), 
man was rather careless, and ,,;;, 
promised but did not perfor, sn 
said to him: - 

“When will you have my \. 

ished 2” 
; “On Thursday next, ._ Feplie 
joiner. | 
shall have it.” Tiesday came aD 
passed without the promise: Wa 
In the evening the merchay: cal 
at the newspaper office and jn yyed 
among the death notices the 
of -the joiner. 

On taking up the paper the 
day the man was surprised to t): 4 
announcement of his death, and wo; 
to the paper to demand an exp... 
tion. 

He was referred to the merehsit. 
who, on seeing him, expressed 
surprise, “for,” said he. “you ol 
emnly promised my work for Thijs. 
day if you were living, and as it did 
not come I[ thought you musi hy. 


dead.” 
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Thoughtfulness in the Pulpit. 


Among the sturdy old-time Ney 
England preachers was the Rev. 
John Lewis Russell, of Hingham. 
His congregation was composed 
mainly of farmers and mechanies. 
who worked hard through the week 
and who consequently found a nap 
during services Sunday morning very 
pleasant. This seemed to trouble the 
minister but little. 

One Sunday some boys in the gal- 
lery were making a disturbance. Thy 
preacher stopped in the reading of 
his sermon and ealled to them. in 
the most deprecatory manner: 
“Boys! boys! I wouldn’t make so 
much noise in the gallery; you will 
wake up your parents down below.” 





All paths lead to heaven.—Alexan- 
der Maclaren, D. D. 














the Equator; a potato that is recog- 


tion.—Exchange. 





A Washing 
Machine FREE 


For 30 Days 


Here’sa chance for any woman to getaway 
from the washboard forever. Simply drop us 
a postal card, asking for a Spotless Washer, 
and we will send you one, on gs for 80 days. 
It will cost = only a penny e even pay 
the freight. If you don’ likeit, if it doesn’t do 
the w quicker, better and with less labor 
than any other machine, tell us so, and we’ll 
pay the freight back. if you do ‘like it we 
will make terms of payment on such easy 
per oel that anyone can buy it. There 

to this offer. It’s a square deal. 
Wemaket t, Piesease we know that the 


SPOTLESS 
WASHER 


the best machine made. It 9 most of the 
4 iteelf. You only have to guide it, and 


tanding. Operates 
bo oon do —— ade of finest selected 





‘or fall 
le offer and our Sealers of | 


SPOTLESS com PANY, inc. 
89 AC, Nour N.¥.64 AC, sc imend,Va. 
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‘OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All lettera intended for this department 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie, ” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 
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Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Our roll is being revised for 1906 
and ‘the ‘first name on it is Nellie’s. 
She is with us this week, and her 
letter tells us how absurd it really 
<cems—for us who have modern con- 
yenienees—to complain of our ardu- 
ous household tasks, when they ap- 
pear mere play when compared with 
those of the past generations. 

Old Boy’s letter is full of fun. He 
enjoys our sudden change of dicus- 
sion. I also think that girls should 
prepare themselves for housekeeping 
before they undertake it. 

What do you think of the co-opera- 
tive laundry idea? have not 
heard from you on the ante By 
the way, I heard of a plari ‘that has 
been adopted by one neighborhood 
that is wonderfully helpful in the 
homes of those who find too much 
work for two hands to do. A poor 
white woman who was blessed with 
good health and who enjoyed the 
privilege of earning an extra dollar 
to help in family expenses, was em- 
ployed one day in each week by her 
near-by neighbors as general assist- 
ant. She did her work nicely, and 
others, hearing of her willing anad 
conscientious labor, sent for and ob- 
tained her consent to be with them 
one day each week too. Now this 
was followed by others until all her 
week days were busy days, and she 
and those she helped were benefited. 

Another woman who has a baby 
and felt that she must stay with it, 
swapped Sundays with a neighbor 
who was similarly situated. In oth- 
er words, each would keep and care 
for the other’s baby every alternate 
Sabbath during the hours of church 
service. By this arrangement they 
were perfectly satisfied and enabled 
to participate in the pleasures of the 
sanctuary and mingle socially with 
friends. All mothers will know how 
to appreciate that last sentence, for 
there are few who have not at some 
time longed for one glimpse of the 
outer world and to clasp the hands 
of old friends whose faces would 
cheer weeks after, when the same old 
routine every day would otherwise 
become monotonous. : 

If you have not joined our Circle 
this in an invitation for you to do 
so. “The more the merrier,” you 
know, and although we have quite a 
number on our roll book, there are 


still many pages unfilled, and we 


would like to put your name on the 
list. Let us hear from you. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Woman’s Tasks of To-day Not Half so 
Hard as Our Grandmothers’ Tasks. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: It is strange 
indeed that so many people think it 
takes silks and satins and finely fur- 
nished rooms and everything a wo- 
man desires to make her neat and de- 
cent. Why, almost as poor a wo- 
man as I know is always as neat and 
decent‘as a new pin. She lived near 
my father’s place, had a large family 
of children, and had to work hard to 
help support them. They lived in 
what most people -would call a 
shanty, but it was the picture of 
neatness. 

Did you ever notice that some wo- 
men can look so much better in work 
dress and apron than others do in 
all the fine things that could be put 
on? 

Tt all depends entirely on the man- 
agement of household duties, and any 
woman with good health and a will- 
ing mind ean keep herself neat. 

I have been a farmer’s daughter, 
and ‘am now a’ farmer’s wife; have 
been married nearly eight years; 


oa 
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have three children (my baby is just 
five months old and has been sick 


right much). I do not hire any work | 


done when I am able to do it my- 
self. And I do not find it any hard- 
er to keep neat now than I did be- 
fore I was married. 

Only think of so many women 
(perhaps some of our own mothers 
and a_ great many of-our grand- 
mothers) who had to spin and weave 
all the cloth they used and then make 
it up with their fingers—and first 
of all, pick the seed from the cotton 
and make their own dresses! And 
how often we have heard old folks 
tell what pretty bed curtains they 
had. and counterpanes and table cov- 
ers and all kinds of nice things they 
had made with their own hands! And 
what pretty dresses they had spun 
and woven for church wear, and even 
made their own hats and shoes, be- 
sides doing their own housework, 
cooking, washing, ironing, and every- 
thing pertaining to household- du- 
ties. 

Why, I can in my imagniation see 
how nice their homes were and how 
sweet and clean they looked. 

And now since we have the adyan- 
tages of so many factories to prepare 
everything in the way of dry goods 
and furniture for our homes, and all 
ean be bought at reasonable prices, 
and s0 many conveniences prepared 
for our benefit, why should we. oh! 
why should we, complain of our hard 
tasks and say we can’t keep decent 
doing such drudgery as we have to 
do—cooking over a hot stove, fur in- 
stance? Why those people of olden 
times hardly knew what a stove was. 
They must bend over the fire in the 
fireplace to do all their cooking. And 
did you ever hear one of them com- 
plaining of hard tasks? 


And now how many homes can you 


think of that have no ecook-stove 
and sewing machine, besides so many 
other advantages? Why, year he- 
fore last I did seventy-three dollars 
and sixty-five cents worth of work 
sewing and basket-making; besides, 
during the year there was not one 
penny’s worth of house work hired. 
We had six in the family, and my 
mother-in-law. seventy-eight years 
old, and myself did it—all the house- 
cleaning and everything pertaining 
to house work. And we were always 
ready to mect whoever might come 
and invite them in. Besides, during 
the year, mv husband broke his leg 
and was helpless for over a month. 
I would feel ashamed to complain; 
for honest work is an honor to any- 
body. I do hope if ever Cousin Jack 
marries he will get a wife who loves 
him and herself after marriage as 
well as she did before, and if she 
does she can keep decent and sweet, 
in a calico dress and cook apron. 
Thank Aunt Jennie so much for 
her picture. JI have it pasted on a 
nice card and in my album. 
Wishing you all a happy new year 
and many joys and comforts through 


life, NELLIE. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 





Old Boy’s Observations on Womankind. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: From that in- 
teresting and instructive conflict be- 
tween the Critic and the Manicure 
Set to the unexciting activities of 
the dish-cloth is a transiton indeed; 
but as Social Chatterers are world- 
famous for their freedom of speech, 
and a common interest in all mat- 
ters of utility whatsoever, we can 
step from the arena to the-kitchen 
without violating the proprieties. 

Perhaps I should not be so bold it. 
declaring this doctrine had not a sis- 
ter just spoken on the co-operative 
rural laundry, and another on the 
the grave and growing subject: “Why 
so many unmarried women.” | But 
to relieve myself of all responsibility 
nothing is necesary but a reference 





to Aunt Jennie’s letter of the 11th 
instant. 

You will recall her saying, “Many 

of us would be delighted to discover 
the easiest way to do things; I mean 
the easiest way to do work satisfac- 
torily, and at the same time well.” 
_ There you are: The rural laun- 
dry; why some women do not mar- 
ry; and, as Aunt Jennie suggests, 
the right way to work; which, being 
interpreted, allows ye humble male 
relative to come forward with a dish- 
rag and the stump broom. 

Do we want our girls, our sweet- 
hearts, wives, and widows to be fresh 
and dainty, spick and span, nice to 
look at, and able to entertain us when 
we’ve time: to listen? Unanimously 
and eternally, Yes! That’s our idea 
of her—as chaste as the lily, as sweet 
as the rose, and the most beautiful 
thing that came out of the Ark. 
Anything less would be a spurious 
article, a base imitation, an infringe- 
ment of the patent, and liable in pro- 
ceedings for false pretense, for dam- 
ages, with costs. 

We can allow some disillusionment. 
We may come to understand that’ she 
subsisteth with the animal—on ma- 
terial things. Has her.training pro- 
vided for such a contingency? When 
you have said, “Go to! Now I will 
eat something,” does this heaven-born 
creature sit you down to soda bis- 
cuit and cremated: fowl? Does her 
diploma include reference to any 
kind of domestic science ? 

Give an American a piece of bread 
—wheat or corn—and if his wife be 
of a mind to throw in the French 
name, it passes well. But oh, let the 
bread be as good as the name! 

Is she learned in thé household? 
Has the mother and the professor 
added to her Mendelssohn a feather- 
duster or a darning gourd? Is she 
“up” on the subtle differences that 
are known to exist between a cake of 
laundry soap and a whetstone? Can 
she descend in a moment from sub- 
lime demonstrations of jiu-jitsu. to 
ridiculous ealisthenics at the little 
end of a carpet-sweeper? Is her 
constructive ability most apparent in 


applications of furniture polish or a 


supernumerary complexion ? © 
Now please, please don’t get excit- 
ed. Iam not going to mention gar- 
dening as a means of reducing flesh 
and ennui, nor the eultivation of 
poultry as a preventive of hysterics. 
Positively, I will not do it. 


OLD BOY. 
Pitt Co., N. C. 





A Suggestion for Improving the Chat. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: We Chatterers 
are either very selfish or we do not 
think about the same things. We 
all seem to want to express our opin- 
ions about different matters. We 
read what one has to say, pass it 
over, and write about something en- 
tirely different for next week. 

All of this is very good, and I do 
not wish to be a critic, but this has 
a tendeney to make our letters more 
like those essays or compositions that 
some of us used to write in school in- 
stead of like letters addressed to in- 
dividuals. 
improve our department of this pa- 
per wonderfully if we would take up 


some subject that any of the Chat- | 


terers introduces and write a letter 
in direct response to same. For in- 
stance, suppose some one writes 
something that you are interested in. 
and you do not agree with what was 
said’ on that subject, speak up and 
say so and say why you do not. If 
you agree with what has been said, 
say so and say why. 

The reason I am a Chatterer now 
is that some one _ wrote a letter 
which was not very complimentary 
to the girls and accused them of be- 
ing fickle and a few more things like 
that, things which I did not agree 
with, and I simply wrote and told him 


I feel that we could all. 





so. In the next paper he answered; 
the next I answered, until finally he 
dropped out and I have continued 
to take up for the girls. 

Now, if there is any one who 
agrees with me, I should be glad to- 
know it, and if there is any one that 
does not agree with me; please say 
so, and say why. With best wishes, 

SEARCH WARD. 

Harnett Co., N. C. 





When writing advertisers,. please 
mention this paper. ~ 


B.& B. 


LINENS! 


- Hundreds of yards of 
linens to be shelf-emptied 


—prices to do it quicker 
and more thoroughly than 


ever before. 
$2.00 fine heavy Table Linen 
—72 inches wide, $1.50. 


$2.00 21-inch Irish Napkins, 
$1.00 a dozen. 








$2.50 23-inch full Bleached 
Napkins, $2.00. 


$4.50 24-inch Shamrock Nap- 
kins, $3.50. 


$6.00 27-nch ones, $4.50. 
25c Damask Tray Cloths, 18c. 


35c Hemstitched Damask Tray 
Cloths, 25c. 3 





Shelves, boxes, cascs:and tables 
being emptied all over the house 
at prices to get here for. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSYLVANIA. 
READ THIS! 


If you are a business man, or occupying a 
subordinate position, a laboring man or hus- 
band or father, who must furnish your home ~ 
and family with a piano, the proposition — - 
given below affords you the opportunity to 
save money and buy greater value than any 
other piano proposition ever has, or ever 
will. NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT 
A PIANO—music gives more real pleasure 
than anything else in the world that money 





will buy, and our “cluboffer” saves you | 


enough in the purchase of an instrument to 
educate aa family in masic; but you must — 
act quickly—only one hundred in the club. 





JOIN THE CLUB—in case of*death your 
heirs are banded a RECEIPT IN FULL FOR 
ANY AMOUNT YOU MAY OWE US. It’s 
a fair proposition, and a safeguard to keep- 
the piano in the home, $287 TO CLUB - 
BERS FOR THE NEW SCALE 8400 LUD- 


DEN & BATES—stool avd scarf free. aac 
all cash, or $10 cash. and $8 per month with ~ ~ 


interest. Mention this paper when i cf 
for full particulars. Do it to-day. The bei 

a i gaa in the South recommend this — 
piano. ; 


LUDDEN & BATES S. M. HL, 


SAVANNAH, GA, 
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HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN PLOT PAY.* 


“And so you are taking the Bogota system of 
physical culture, are you?” said my friend the 
Gardener ‘to my friend the Office Man when these 
two, with one or two other friends, were in my 
“den” the other afternoon. “Well, I guess it has 
done you good; I am glad to know that you feel 
that your $20 was well invested. But I can give 
you a recipe free of charge that will not only 
give you as much exercise as the Bogota system, 
but has several points of superiority. It will give 
you fresh air at the same time that it gives you 
exercise—and most men who stay in offices need 
fresh air quite as much as muscular exercise. 
Moreover, it will be quite as profitable as health- 

.ful and will leave you at the end of the year with 

profit enough to pay the cost of several schemes 
of indoor physical culture, at the same time put- 
ting you into touch with Nature and her myste- 
ries.” 

' “That sounds attractive enough,” said the Of- 
fice Man. “What is your recipe and what kind 
of outfit is needed. And how expensive is it?” 

“Oh, the recipe is to go to gardening, and all 
the outfit needed is that little strip of idle land 
back of your house and a few tools to cultivate 
oad 

My friend, the Gardener, being once started 
on his favorite hobby, and having two or three 
attentive listencrs to spur him to his best effort, 
replied at considerable length to the Office Man’s 
inquiries for further information. 

“But is my soil right?” was one of the ques- 
tion. 

“Well, the first vision that comes before me in 
the spring,’ said the Gardener, “is that of my 
grandmother’s well-kept garden with its broad 
walks bordered with boxwood, flowers and sweet 
herbs, and the beautiful square plots, cach adapt- 
ed to the particular crop intended for it. The 
soil of her garden was of the best—a rich dark 
loam, well suited to the growth of all garden 
vegetables, and I then thought only such soils 
could be made to produce the tender and crisp 
cabbage, beans, peas, potatoes, beets, onions, cu- 
cumbers, ete., always found on her table in the 
summer. But in after life as I have traveled 
from the sea to the mountains and from the 
north to the south, whether in loose sand or heavy 
clay, I have found people who had well-kept gar- 
dens producing the finest of vegetables. While 
the ideal soil is the rich black loam, I have found 
there is more in the man than in the soil. 

“Like everything else, for one to succeed with 
gardening he must like it, and the better he likes 
it the better he will succeed. The man who has 
no fondness for gardening had as well turn the 
plot of land over to the chickens or the pigs and 
depend on the market for his vegetables. True, 
such a person can grow vegetables, but not such 
as the person who takes a pride in his work and 
strives to excel his neighbor. Now over in my 
community nearly everyone is interested in his 
vegetable garden, and when spring opens, gar- 
dening is about all one hears after business 
hours, and neighbors often visit one another and 
spend most of their time in the garden discuss- 
ing the various vegetables, fruits, and flowers, 
and the best methods of working and caring for 
them. It is needless to say that these men, hav- 
ing pride in their work, own the best gardens that 
T know of.” 





‘*An article prepared for the Bookkeeper Magazine, De- 
troit (by request), by Editor Clarence H. Poe and Treasurer 
T. B._ Parker, of The Progressive Farmer. Copyright, by 


the Bookkeep P ; 
permission. per Publishing Compeny, and reprinted by 


The Office Man’s next request was for informa- 
tion in regard to what he should try to grow. 
Assuring the Gardener that the plot was to be 
only as a family vegetable garden and not for 
marketing purposes, the Oracle proceeded as fol- 
lows: 

“You have then to consider the tastes of only 
your family—your own family; mind you; don’t 
limit yourself to the desires of the ‘head garden- 
er!’ Look over the magazine you have there— 
The Book-Keeper, I believe—and write for cata- 
logues of the seedsmen who advertise in it. ‘Then 
hold'a family council, making a note of every- 
thing wanted. After having decided on what will 
be planted, make the planning and further work 
of the garden conform to these special crops. 
And just here it will be well to consult your 
neighbor Jones who is a successful gardener and 
knows the character of your soil. It will always 
pay the novice to confer with neighbors who 
have succeeded as gardeners, and they usually 
feel flattered to find him asking their advice.” 

Just here the Office Man interjected the remark 
that as his Congressman had just forwarded him 
a big package of Government free seed, he 
guessed it would not be necessary for him to buy 
any more. 

“Well, if you don’t you might as well abandon 
your garden plan right away,” was the Gardener’s 
reply. “The seed is the foundation of the crop, 
and if you will fail there, you fail hopelessly. 
Our Congressmen think it to their political ad- 
vantage to distribute these common seed (al- 
though the Government could just as legitimately 
distribute shoes and boots), but the seed always 
proves so disappointing that the Congressman 
never gains anything, in my opinion, by this pre- 
election reminder of his affection. You never 
know what you are getting in these Government 
seed. Select some reliable firm and buy the best 
seed obtainable. <A dollar extra for quality at 
planting time usually means a hundred dollars 
in quantity and quality at harvest time.” 

“Just what I have been telling my wife,” re- 
marked one of the listeners. “We've put in our 
orders for several packages of the Marvelous 
New Extravaganza Cabbage and the New Name- 
less Wonder Corn.” 

“Oh, by quality I don’t mean these so-called 
extraordinary novelties that certain seedsmen 
bring out every season,” replied the Gardener, 
“Most of these are only old varieties sold under 
a catchy name to deceive the unwary. This Mar- 
velous New Extravaganza Cabbage of yours is 
probably nothing but a variation of the old re- 
liable Flat Dutch of Jersey Wakefield. Better 
stick to the standard varieties for your main 
crops and set apart only a small plot for experi- 
menting with the novelties with the high-sound- 
ing names and the gaudy pictures. 

“After having decided what to plant, the next 
thing is to lay out the land in suitable plots for 
their respective crops. Then remember that 
manure and plenty of it, is the first requisite to 
successful gardening. If you can get it, use well 
rotted manure. It is well to make a compost 
heap of it and let it remain there some weeks 
before using it, cutting down and repiling it at 
intervals of four to five weeks. These composts 
can be made either in pens or thown up into coni- 
eal hills or mounds, using a layer of manure and 
a layer of rich earth, each three or four inches 
thick, and cover or bank with earth. To this can 
be added leaves, woods-mould, or anything that 
has manuring properties. Should it show signs 
of excessive heat, make holes in the heap by 
thrusting a large stick down in it; then pour 
in buckets of water until sufficiently cooled. The 
size of the heap or heaps must depend on the 
size of the garden; for the largest garden I 
would not care to have them more than ten or 
twelve feet across at base and five or six fect 
high. This size is much easier cut down and re- 
piled than larger sizes. Use this compost freely 
and get as much humus (decayed vegetable mat- 
ter) in your land as possible. 

“In addition to this you will need to use com- 
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high-grade fertilizer containing all the clemey;. 
of plant food, and analyzing about 8 per ae 
phosphoric acid, 5 per cent ammonia and ; ie 
cent potash. Of course, this analysis js sais 
suggestive. Some use fertilizers much hich, ’ 
ammonia and potash and a great many use } on - 
grades. However, I never think it economica} . 
use the lower grade. In addition to the complete 
fertilizer it is well to have nitrate of soda, ny); 
ate or sulphate of potash and acid Phosph:to 
and if obtainable, dried blood. Cottonseed mex 
is also a source of nitrogen or ammonia ywij;] 
all Southern farmers can use to advantage. ; 
ing care, however, not to allow the seed to cony 
into contact with the fresh meal. There js s..,.. 
thing in the meal that is destructive to small so) 
In fact, it is better to put all fertilizers jy ty. 
soil several days or weeks before you need to siy 


l 
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the seed or transplant young plants, especially 
when using heavy applications of fertilizers, |x. 
cept for Irish potatoes, I have used as much x. 


2,500 pounds per acre under my garden crops, | 
prefer frequent and small applications of coy. 
mercial fertilizers. For cabbage I usually yu 
under about 800 pounds per acre before trays- 
planting and then make about two applications 
of 500 pounds each afterwards. This is for early 
cabbage. For summer-grown cabbage I do yw) 
use fertilizer so freely. But I haven’t time ty 
talk of details, which can be found in the eata- 
logues of many reliable seedsmen and in bulletin; 
issued by the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and by State Departments of Agri- 
culture, offered to the public free of charge. Ask 
your Congressman for a list of farmer’s bulle- 
tins and send for those you wish to read; one of 
them is worth more than a hundred packages of 
free seed. 

“Every garden should have walks neatly laid 
out and well cared for. Not only do they add to 
the convenience of the garden, but to the beauty 
of it. The borders can be set with sweet and medi- 
cinal herbs, small fruits (such as strawberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries, ete.), with an occasion- 
al rose bush added with good effect. Especially 
could grape vines, raspberries or roses be used 
to good advantage in the corners where walks in- 
tersect one another. 

“In a garden too small to admit horse power, 
use the spade freely for the first or preparatory 
work and later rework thoroughly incorporating 
the compost. After cultivation should be shal- 
low, but frequent. Never work the ground wheu 
it is too wet, that will ruin it. Let it be crumbly, 
not sticky. The garden that is large enough to 
admit a horse and plow will be much easier of 
cultivation than in one in which a plow cannot be 
used. However, the same general principles ap- 
ply to both.” 

The Gardener picked up his hat as if to leave, 
but another listener announced his determina- 
tion of growing vegetables for market, and in- 
sisted on some additional points for this branch 
of the work. The Gardener accordingly settled 
himself again and began: 

“The market garden is a very different affair 
from the family garden. In planning and plant- 
ing a market garden it is necessary to cater to 
the tastes and peculiarities of the public and not 
your own individual preferences. 

“Fruits and vegetables of all kinds adapted te 
the locality and required for family use should be 
planted and in such succession as to insure some- 
thing to put on the market at all times. Gather- 
ing and preparing fruits and vegetables for mar- 
ket should have the most careful attention. Send 
only nice, clean fruits and vegetables and im at- 
tractive packages. ‘When packages are used, 
take care that these are the same in quality and 
size all the way through. It does not pay to 
dress up the top with fine specimens and have 
inferior stuff in the bottom. Give your market 
garden an attractive name and make a reputailo!! 
for square dealing and for excellence and wn 
formity of product. 

“If your garden is extensive enough to den:and 
shipment to other markets, first make inquiries 
from reliable sources as to the reliability of the 
produce merchants in the town you propose 10 
ship to. When you have found a good and relia- 
ble man, stick to him and do not divide ship- 
ments to the same market, thereby creating # 
competition in your own products. There may 
be times when his market is glutted and your 
regular dealer cannot get the price he would 
like to get for you, and your shipment may uot 
pay for transnortation charges, but that does 
not argue that he is not an honest man and de- 
serving your future patronage. I have alway 
found it a good plan to get personally acquainted 
with the people to whom I ship regularly, ths 
getting in closer touch with them than would be 





mercial fertilizer with a lavish hand, preferably a 


possible by mere correspondence.” 
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$500 MORE A YEAR FARMING. 


HOW MAY I, AN AVERAGE FARMER, GET 
THIS ADDED YEARLY VALUE IN LAND AND 
PRODUCTS? 

VII.—By Seed Selection. 


It matters not to what extent our lands are 
fertilized, and improved, or how wisely handled, 
if the seed that is sown on them is of poor qual- 
ity. the best results will never be attained. 

We have applied to our farm operations in all 
live stock production the principle that well-bred 
animals are many times more profitable than 
serubs and poorly bred animals. We apply this 
principle to our horses and cattle; we apply it to 
man. There is not a class of live stock that has 
not been greatly improved through generations 
of breeding and selection. 

We have applied this principle to the improve- 
ment of all of our fruits. The crab apple has 
been developed and improved by selection until 
to-day we have many classes and varieties of ap- 
ples larger in size, more nutritious in effect, and 
more appetizing in taste. The florist has taken 
some of the most common flowers and by cross- 
ing and selection, has developed these flowers in- 
to things of usefulness and beauty. The plant 
breeder has taken varieties and by cross fertiliza- 
tion and hybridization has established new types, 
new forms, differing from orginal stocks: to-day 


What Has Already Been Done. 


The principle of seed selection includes the 
breeding and selection of that form best adapted 
to environment, and at the same time producing 
most at harvest time. This has been applied to 
plant life, especially our leading orchard, garden 


aud field crops. Everybody knows that much of }+ good blood. 


the superior qualities of our present day field 
crops has been due to selection of superior plants 
and the applicaiton of better methods of tillage 
and fertilization. The original corn plant, for 
instance, was small and insignificant, and yielded 
to the acre but a small quantity of grain and 
forage. The skilful hand of man early took this 
plant; and, like the clay in the potter’s hand, he 
has turned, moulded, and made it into the best 
producing food-plant that the world has ever 
known. That is the position the corn plant oc- 
cupies as a feeding stuff to-day. 

But the work has not gone far enough. The 
individual farmer has not carried on the work as 
it eoneerns him. He has left it where he found 
it. A trotting horse may have good blood in his 
veins, but unless his owner trains him for the 
track, and brings out his best qualities to advant- 
age he will prove a disappointment in every heat. 
So it is with the corn plant. To get out best 
qualities, it is necessary to study these qualities— 
to train them, to guide them, to turn them in jth 
direction that is desired. : 

Laws of Heredity and of Variation. 


Now what are the principles that govern this 
improvement of our field crops? They are: first, 
heredity; and second, variation. Heredity is the 
law that like produces like; variation-is the law 
that produces new things. Heredity is the law of 
uniformity; variation is the law of change. We 
must make use of heredity first in getting the 
values of the best fitted plants to perform their 
peculiar work. 

Take the cotton plant for instance; you have 
seen in the cotton field some stalks that are 
heavily filled with bolls; others that are but 
slightly filled with bolls. What does this mean? 
Just the application of these principles: one horse 
may trot a mile in four minutes; another in three 
minutes; another in two and a half minutes; and 
still another in two minutes. There are plants 
in the cotton field that produce 4,000 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre; others that produce 3,000; 
others 2,000; and others 1,000, and still others 
500. They all receive the same fertilization, the 
same sunlight, the same culture; they all grow in 
the same soil, but the “blood” in some of these 
plants is highly efficient blood—it produces high 
results; while with others it is less efficient, less 
productive. 

Seed From Average Crop is Average Seed. 


If we select. our seed from the average of the 
crop, we will get just such seed—an average seed; 
in fact, since the great part of the cotton crop 
is composed of plants producing 500 pounds of 
seed cotton to the acre, we get most of our seed 
from such plants, consequently through the ac- 
tion of this law of heredity, like continues to 
produce like, and our cotton seed continues to 


ton field at picking time and select for seed pur-’ 
poses for the following year, seed from the good 
producing plants, we could, without any addition- 
al fertilization, or culture, or care, greatly im- 
prove the producing power of the cotton: this 
would be done in accordance with working action 
of the law that “like produces like.” It would be 
another case of the application to seeds of the 
principle that where some horses can trot a mile in 
four minutes, others trot in three, and others in 
less time. But with the most skilful care, and 
feeding and training the horse that has the breed- 
ing of the four-minute gait in his veins can never 
cover the track at the two-minute gait. Neither 
ean that cotton plant with poor breeding equal 
that of superior breeding. 

A Long Way Toward 8500 Mark. 


I am confident that if this principle of seed 
selection is occupied as the guide in farm opera- 
tions it will, in itself, in a shprt time, practically 
cover the five hundred dollar increase without any 
assistance from any other source. 

The principle applies to corn—to all crops. If 
we wait until corn is stored in the crib we will be 
unable to select the heavy yielding strains of 
corn, since it will be impossible to locate them. 
Make an examination in the corn field; you will 
find some stalks of corn producing two or three 
ears to the stalk. Then measure and compare 
this yield with other stalks producing one ear. 
Though that ear be large, you find that there is a 
marked difference in the producing power of these 
stalks. What does it mean? Simply the applica- 
tion of the law of heredity—like begets like. We 
should as carefully select our seed corn, our seed 
cotton, our seed wheat, our seed oats; in fact, 
every kind of seed; selecting only from stalks and 
plants that are hearty, vigorous and highly pro- 
ductive. We then get the accumulative effect of 
If you will increase the yields of 
your corn and eotton and other crops, you may 
very easily do so by combining good seed with 
every incident of good culture. Neglect the seed 
and it matters not how highly you fertilize or 
cultivate or what care and forethought you give 
the crop, the highest yield will never be attained. 


What You Can Do With Corn. 


Starting then with the best seed that it is possi- 
ble for us to get, we should ever continue this 
practice of selection. We now want to make use 
of this law of variation. Plants are given to 
change. We find difference in color, in form, in 
ability, in quality of progeny in the animal world, 
though parentage is the same. Variation, the 
law of change, is at work. After we have select- 
ed the best seed cotton and seed corn we should 
ever continue at harvest, time to select seed from 
the best plants, availing ourselves of such changes 
that are advantageous to increased yields and 
profits. 

How can we do this in practice? Let us sup- 
pose you selected last fall (and if you did not do 
so, then you are going to do so this fall) ten ears 
of the best corn you could find in your field. This 
spring, take twenty-five or thirty or even fifty 
grains from each ear and plant these grains in a 
row by themselves. Thus, ten rows will be re- 
quired for the ten ears. Name each ear and 
number your row after that ear. Then at harvest 
time select the best ear from each of these rows. 
This will give you an idea of the prepotency of 
each ear of corn that you have started with. It is 
simply the application of selecting seed that you 
have applied in the selection of your dairy cows. 
Of ten cows in your herd there is considerable 
difference in the ability to produce milk. The 
same is true with corn. It is likewise true wth 
cotton. These best ten ears selected the follow- 
ing year will form the seed for your seed plot 
the following year, and the rest of the corn from 
your seed plot can now be used for the main corn 
field. Thus you will have at once highly selected 
seed. When you have carried this work on for a 
few years you will have highly-bred corn indeed— 
pedigreed corn, if you please—in every sense of 


the word. 
If Seed Selection is a Good Thing, It is a Good Thing 
Now. 


If this is not practical, then I do not want my 
readers to have anything to do with it. If it 1s 
not reasonable, if I have misinterpreted the prin- 
ciple as applied to our farm animals and have ap- 
plied these principles in the wrong way when it 
comes to breeding plants and improving them 
and selecting them, then have nothing to do with 


this improvement, this selection of seed, more 
gain can be brought to the farm and a greater 
contribution can be made to our five hundred 
dollars increase than a similar effort directed in 
almost any other way. If you believe in good 
blood; if you believe in good breeding in animals, 
and in man, then you must believe in good seéd 
in plants. C. W. BU 





IF YOUR LABEL DATE ISN’T CHANGED. 


The rush of new friends to get into The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family the last few weeks has 
caused us to run short of type in our mailing de- 
partment, and has caused some delay in changing 
label dates. The deficiency has now been supplied, 
and the printers will put your figures on the list 
this week. We have the credits all made, and 
trust you will bear patiently with us until we can 
get the type set. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


There are two good rules which ought to be 
written on every heart: Never believe anything 
bad about anybody unless you positively know it 
is true; never tell even that, unless you feel 
it is absolutely necessary, and that God is listen- 
ing while you tell it—Henry van Dyke. 





Henry Jerome Stockard on the Patent Medicine 
Fraud. 


Dear Mr. Poe: Thank you for your fine ed- 
itorial, “When the Progressive Farmer Will be 
Fifty Cents.” I have just read it and heartily. 
approve every word of it. It is manly, inde- 


pendent and will make you friends and supporters 


wherever it is read—and it should be read every- 
where. 

I have often wanted to write something on 
the nostrum men, but have felt always the utter 
inadequacy of my language. The most diabolical 
knave ever known to the world is the arch scoun- 
drel who makes a vile, spurious compound, and, 
advertising it as a specific for some fatal disease, 
takes from the victim of it the last dollar he 
can command. When I was a boy I was told 
the most abject robber was the one who would 
take the coin from a dead man’s eye; but this 
monster, who takes from the dying man the coin 
that might contribute some scant comfort to 
him in his helplessness, and gives him nothing, 
often worse than nothing, in return, is vastly more 
infamous. He is a later development. Shake- 
speare and Dante never dreamed of him, else the 
one would have drawn a blacker Iago and the 
other would have added a lower circle to his 
Inferno. 


Cordially, 
~H. J. STOCKARD. 
Peace Institute, Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 3, 1906. 





Couldn’t Get at It. 


An Irishman had the reputation of being an 
inveterate drinker but had promised the Rev. 
Hennessy whom he saw coming up the street to 
abstain. Mike, with a jug, was saluted with: 

“What have you there?” 

“Whiskey,” he replied. 

“And after your pledge? Pour it out.” 

“Cannot.” . 

“Why?” inquired the father. 

“Because half belongs to my Brother Pat.” 

“Then out with your half,” was demanded. 

“Impossible,” said the son of the Isle, “my 
half is on the bottom.”—New York World. 





Gray Days. 


A soaking sedge, 
A faded field, a leafless hill and hedge, 


Low clouds and rain, 
And loneliness and languor worse than pain. 


Mottled with moss, 
Each gravestone holds to heaven a patient 
cross. 


Shrill streaks of light, 
Two sycamores’ clean-limbed, funereal white, 


And low between 
The sombre cedar and the ivy green. 


Upon the stone 
Of each in turn who called this land his own 


The gray rain beats, 
Wrapping the wet world in its flying sheets, 





this plan of improving our field crops. But if it 
is practical, if it is reasonable, if it is: scientific, 
then let us delay not a single season in putting 
into practice this fundamental principle that 





produce the average crop. 
Were we, on the other hand, to go into the cot- 





means so much to the improvement of all of our 
field crops of the farm. Just in this respect, by 


And at my eaves _ : 
A slow wind, ghost-like, comes and grieves and 


‘grieves. 


—John Charles McNeill, in Charlotte Observer. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


[ Thursday, January 2 


“av, 106, 





A. 





- Wood’s Scs4 Beck 


is one of the hardsomest and most 





valuable publications of the kind 
- issued. The useful and practical 


hints contained in the annual issues 
of Wood’s Seed Book make it a 
most valuable help to all Farmers 
and Gardeners, and it has long 
been recognized as an up-to-date 
authority on all 


GARDEN AND FARM SEEDS, 


particularly for southern planting. 


Wood's Seed Book mailed free to 
Farmers and Gardeners upon re- 
quest. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA. 


Truckers requiring large quantities of Seed 
Potatoes, Early Peas, Snap Beans or 
other Vegetable Seeds, are requested 
to write for special prices, 











Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


ls built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 
Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rec eous - ne arpa ag of Apter are 
recognized as no equal for accuracy 
the great desire a ail cewyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
60 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
siow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8, 


Salem tron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Do You Want a Bargain in Fruit Trees 
for Market Orchard ? 


We have a fine lot of small Peach trees 1 
to 2 ft., 2to 3 ft. and 8 to4 ft. of the following 
varieties: Sneed, Victor. Amsden, Alex- 
ander, Greensboro, Carman, Mathews Beau- 
ty, Elberta, Crawfords Early and Late 

eaths Cling, Gordon, Chinese Cling, Bell of 
Ga., and others which we are going to make, 
as long as they last, low enough for any one 
to parenene. 1 to 2 ft., $12.50 per thousand; 2 
to 8 ft., $17.00 per thousand; 8 to 4 ft., §25 00 per 
thousand. Larger sizes $6.00 per hundred. 

We have, also, a fine lot-of Japanese Plums 
16 varieties, 3 to 4 [t., $%.00 per hundred; 2 to: 
ft., $3.00 per hundred; up to 5 to 6 ft., $10.00 per 
“hundred. A large lot of Cherry, about 16 
varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 4 to 5 ft., 
$8.00; 5 to 6 ft., $12.00 per hundred. 

.These trees are first-class and guaranteed 
to be true to name or money refunded. Be 
sure to place your order quick as they will 
soon go at these prices. 


Startown Nursery Company, 
NEWTON, N. C, 


FROM ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
‘PLANTERS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Smithfield, N. O., February 18, 1902. 
The Home Fertilizer Chemical Works, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Gentlemen:—This is to certify that I have 
used ‘“‘Cerealite” fora number of years and 
have sold it for the past three years and 1 
find it to be equal to, if not better in many 
respects than Nitrate Soda. My best custo- 

ers are anxious to use it again this year, 

my own crops I used it on wheat, oats 
and cotton, and for vanes A dollar 1 invested 
in “Cerealite” Iam sure it paid me $2.50. I 
fer “Cerealite” as a top-dressing to 
itrate Soda even if the goods were the 
same price. 








Yours truly. : 
J. W. BTEPHENSON. 
November 1, 1905, Mr. Stephenson still uses 
“Oerealite” in large quantities. 


FOR SPECIAL PRICES ON 


Fruit, Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, 


VINES AND PLANTS, ADDRESS 
JNO. A. YOUNG 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 





PRACTICAL. POULTRY TALKS. 





Messrs. Editors: “Time and tide,” 
they say, “wait for no man” (or wo- 
man either for that matter); there- 
fore that being the case, it behooves 
all these interested in poultry to be 
up ‘and doing this month, for on 
what is done now will largely de- 
pend the measure of success in the 
way of a fine egg basket next win- 
ter when the fruit is bringing the 
best price. 

‘Push the Early Hatched Pullets. 


All promising pullets hatched the 
last of this month or the first of 
next of the larger breeds (Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Cochins, Reds, Orping- 
ton or Langshans) should be saved 
and not sent to market as fryers, but 
pushed along to maturity so that 
they will commence laying by Octo- 
ber 15th, or a little later. But as a 
general thing these pullets should 
not be used for breeders next spring, 
after laying all winter, as the germ 
in the egg is most always weak, and 
do hatch well, or even if they do 
hatch, the younsters are rarely ever 
very strong and at the first chilling 
blast of wind give up the ghost. The 
pullets intended for next year’s 
breeders should be hatched in March 
or April, and they should. with prop- 
cr eare, be laying strong fertile eggs 
by the middle of January. 

In either case the pullets should 
be pushed along as rapidly as possi- 
ble consistent with good manage- 
ment, just enough feed to keep them 
in the pink of condition, and let the 
ration be one largely composed otf 
oats or oat product, for this forms 
musecle—just what you want for 
growing stock: the fattening process 
will come later. 

The Farmer’s Mistake: Selling the Young 
Pullets. 


The great trouble with most people 
on the farm is, that if they get a 
brood or two of early hatched chicks 
just as soon as they are large enough 
they are taken to town and sold as} 
fryers; tempted, no doubt, by the 
higher price at that season. 

This is all wrong. Sell the cock- 
erels, but save the pullets, and he- 
fore next Christmas you will have 
sold more eggs from them than you 
would have received cash as fryers— 
and still have your chickens. 

T don’t mean of course that you 
should keep all, but you should keep 
the most promising; and they can 
be readily told at eight weeks old. 


Start Right This Year. 


Please do let us start right with 
our chickens this year and see if we 
cannot make them pay better than 
they did last season. I have been 
hammering on the winter egg subject 
for years, but hope to see the day 
when the South will have no further 
use for cold storage eggs, bought up 
in the West and Middle West in 
May and June, kept six months, and 
sent South about the time the Gov- 
ernor issues his Thanksgiving proc- 
lamation, like “Me too Platt” after 
the President has named the day. 


Cold Storage Eggs in the South. 


Our Northern friends do not con- 
sume near so many cold storage eggs 
as we do, except when they buy bak- 
er’s cake, for they, with the poorer 
classes of the North, are the princi- 
pal users: of the six-months-old ar- 
ticle, while here in the South almost 
every one. rich and poor, and even 
some of the big (?) farmers depend 
largely on store eggs, packed by the 
beef trust, for their winter supply. 
The whole trouble, folks, is that the 
farmers and raisers of poultry sim- 
ply demu’t understand the business. 
and if they would only read a little 
more and take a deeper interest in 





Greensboro, - - N. €., 


XLVI.—Sell the Cockerels ; Keep the Pullets; Aim for More Eggs. 


there is more money in fifteen stand- 
ard-bred hens in one year than the 


very best milch cow on the place 
(and that’s not the well, either) at 
about one-third the cost. 


Don’t Have so Many Roosters. 


New York market quotations on 
strictly fresh eggs (and they mean 
by that not over five days old, and 
the commission men can tell within 
a day of the age of an egg) is 45 
cents per dozen. These eggs are 
laid by hens, principally Leghorns 
(as New Yorkers prefer a white 
shelled egg) within a radius of one 
hundred miles of the metropolis, on 
exclusive egg farms where from 5,000 
to 10,000 laying pullets are kept; and 
on some of them you will not find a 
male bird in the whole lot. Females 
lay just as well without a male, and 
the eggs have a more delicate flavor, 
and there are some people whose 
sense of taste is so delicate as to be 
able to tell the difference between a 
fertile and an infertile egg. 

We Could Beat New York if We Should 
Try. 

And yet the New York winters are 
usually so severe that laying stock 
must be kept housed for at least four 
months of the year at the very time 
when they are laying their best. How 
much better situated are we than 
they to produce winter eggs where 
stock can run out all the year, and 
green food, rye, clover and young 
oats can be had when most needed? 
My farmer friends, opportunity is 
knocking at your door; will you get 
up out of your warm bed and let 
him in? 

The Opportunity of the South. 


There was a time not long ago 
when we sent lots of raw material of 
various kinds, cotton, wood, wool 
(what little we had) to the North 
and had it brought back as manu- 
factured goods at double the first 
price. Why, we even bought our 
meat and a pot to cook it in, from 
the North. But now, thank good- 
ness, all this is changed, and the 
people in the North are paying the 
fiddler. So if we can get those ecar- 
loads of ancient eggs stopped (and 
we can, for Tennessee is doimg it, 
shipping both eggs and poultry, alive 
and dresed, to Northern markets, and 
getting good returns for it), we will 


do it if it takes all summer. Now 
all together! “So say we.all of us.” 
It’s a bargain. 

UNCLE JO. 


Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Co-operative Tobacco Warehouse 
Needed in Virginia. 


Messrs. Editors: Please find en- 
closed the list of names of the best 
farmers we have. We have three 
Farmers’ Unions in our county, and 
we meet once every month at the 
county-seat. We are trying to organ- 
ize, but it is hard to get the farmers 
to stand together. Our county is in 
the dark tobacco district, and we 
need a warehouse like the one you 
have at Greenville at the county- 
seat, or one at Richmond, our near- 
est market. If we could get one in 
Richmond, and the farmers would 
stand together, it would work all 
right. The farmers now haul their 
tobacco to Richmond and pay fifteen 
cents a pile for weighing and fifteen 
for auction fee, and then pay: the 
commission merchant fee. If ‘we 
would organize and have our own 
warehouse we would get back the 
profit after running the warehouse. 
{ will do what T can for your paper 
and the farmers. 


W. R. DAVIS, Sheriff. 





FOR 1966 
contains 1:3 
large Pages 
full from coy. 
er to cover of 
illustrations 
an d descrip. 
tions of the 
best and hew- 
est things 
known jn 
horticulture, 

No market 
gardener, fare 
mer, or any- 
one interested 
in flowers can 
afford to be without this book, which 
will be sent free to all sending me their 
address on a postal. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 











1707 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa.j 
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ALPHABETS, FIGUEES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchanis, Ifyou use Stencils, give us atria lorder. 
30 years experience proves we cut them 


right. We strive to excel and please. { 
Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 





Manufacturers 
Mill Operators 
Shippers, | 
py STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 





aus Sox 34 =m ATLANTA, GA. Bones 











SAW MILLS. | 
LIGHT, MEDIUM AND HEAVY 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 


FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK 
ENGINES AND BOILERS 


AND SIZES AND FOR EVERY 


CLASS OF SERVICE. 
ASK FOR OUR ESTIMATE BEFORE 
PLACING YOUR ORDER. 


IBBES MACHINERY COMPANY 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 















Taking effect Sunday, January 
“th, the Seaboard will make the fol- 
lowing changes in schedule, and on 
Monday 8th they will inaugurate the 
Seaboard Air Line Florida Limited 
from New York to St. Augustine. 
These trains will be known as Nos. 
81 and 84, and will only stop at 
Johnston Street, passing that point 
Southbound at 1.45 a. m., and North- 
bound at 2.48 a. m. They will also 
operate train Nos. 31 and 34 in two 
sections between Hamlet and Nor- 
lina. Northbound Richmond train, 
No. 34, will arrive Raleigh at 1.09 
a. m, and leave 1.10 a. m.; No. 32 
Portsmouth train will arrive Raleigh 
125 a. m. and _ leave 1.30 a, ™. 
Southbound, No. 33, for Atlanta and 
Birmingham will arrive Raleigh 3.20 
a. m. and leave 3.25 a. m. No. 3! 
for Columbia, Savannah and Jack- 
sonville will arrive 4.10 a. m. an 

leave 4.15 a. m. The Shoo-Fly, No. 
30, will leave Raleigh at 5.05 p. m. 
instead of 5.00 p. m. as, heretofore. 
The Shoo-Fly, No. 44, between Ham- 
let and Wilmington will leave Han- 
let at 3.30 p. m. instead of 4.40 p- 
m., arriving Wilmington at 7.50 p- 
m. There will be no change 1n oflict 
passenger trains. 


C. IL GATTIS, T. P. A. 








the subject, they would soon find that 


Powhatan Co., Va. 


Raleigh, N. C- 
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WHAT THE WINTER TREES CAN TEACH YOU. 





Nature Study Outline for Week Beginning January 29th. 





The study of winter twigs is one 
of the most fascinating you can take 
up with your classes. 

Bring into your school some twig— 
for example, the poplar. How many 
in the school can recognize it? How 
many can describe it so well that oth- 
ers would recognize it from the de- 
scription? Arouse their curiosity 
and ask every one to bring to school 
with them the next day a twig of 
poplar and also a maple twig. 

When these are in hand next day, 
ask them to examine the twigs. Can 
they find the sear left by the falling 
off of the leaf? This we will call 
the leaf scar. Are there any leat 
sears that do not have buds above 
them? How many buds are above the 
leaf scar? The angle formed by the 
stem of the leaf or branch is called 
the “axil.” Yow see that the normal 
positions of the bud is in the axil of 
the leaf. Are the leaves arranged in 
the same way upon the maple as they 
were upon the poplar? The arrange- 
ment of the maple is said toa be “op- 
posite.” That is, each leaf is directly 
opposite another leaf. Is the ar- 
rangement the same in the poplar? 
If not opposite they are said to be al- 
ternate. The bud which is on the side 
of the stem is said to be “lateral,” 
and the bud on the end is “terminal.” 
What difference is there in size or in 
shape or in any other way’ between 
the lateral and terminal bud? Com- 
pare the maple and the poplar _re- 
garding all these details. 


Do you see little specks all over 
the surface of the maple bark? These 
are for the purpose of allowing air 
to enter the twig. JIlow does the 
poplar differ? Looking some distance 
trom the end of the twig, can you 
find a point where the color and 
character of the bark changes? Can 
you find a ring separating these two 
kinds of bark? This ring marks the 
position of last year’s terminal bud. 
The portion between that ring and 
the end of the twig grew since last 
year. The ring is called the “annual 
ring.” Can you still further down 
find another annual ring marking the 
position of the terminal bud of two 
years ago? Can you find still others 
further down? Compare the length 
of growth made last year and the’ 
year before on maple twigs. Do tle 
same with poplar twigs. 

Study the oak regarding all of the 
points suggested above. Open a bud 
carefully and see of what it is com- 
posed. The little parts are called 
“bud scales,” but they are really 
dwarf leaves so changed as to fur 
nish a protection during winter for 
the delicate parts within. 

Examine a pine twig. Can you 
recognize portions one year old and 
portions two years old? How long 
do the leaves remain on the pine 
twig? One year, two years, three 
years, or more? At what season of 
the year do they fall off? Have your 
pupils bring in as many kinds of 
twigs as they can—small | twigs 
twelve or fourteen inches long. At- 
tach labels to them and put them 
up in your school room some where 
so that every one in the school can 
study them. 

A country boy or girl ought to be 
able to recognize nearly all of the 
woody plants by simply seeing a twig 
in its winter condition. Every one 
in school can learn at least twenty 
varieties easily this wnter. Build up 
a collection for your school and en- 
courage every pupil to get a collec- 
tion, for himself, and learn to recog- 
nize the trees and shrubs by their 





twigs. 
Write to the Cornell Experiment! 
Staticn, Ithaca, N. Y., and ask them 


to send you a Nature Study Bulletin 
by Professor Bailey about the apple 
twig. You will find it exceedingly in- 
teresting. 

All of the work suggested in this 


article 


the first grade. Use your own judg- 
ment to suit the difficulty of the 
work to the age of the pupils to 
whom you are presenting it. 

Note also that other tree work is 
suggested in your bulletin in the sec- 
ond, third, fourth and fifth grades 
this week. 


A. & M. College, West Raleigh, 
N. C. 


I have been taking your paper 
three months and I highly appreciate 
it. I think it is the paper for the 
farmers: 
ton, and if I listen to the advise in 
your paper it will make me fifty times 
more than the paper costs me. So 
send it on.—A. C. Cagle, Montgom- 


ery Co., N.C. 


Who faints not, achieves. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND OOTTON PLANT. 
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cannot, of course, be given to 


culture. 


F. L. STEVENS, 





New York—93 Nassau Street, ar 


secure the biggest crops of corn, 
fertilizers must be used liberally. 
Apply at least 500 pounds to the acre—with 
3% per cent. nitrogen, 8 per cent. available 
phosphoric acid, and 9 per cent. Porasu. 

Porasu is a most important factor in corn 
Our practical books for farmers are 
yours for the asking—no cost or obligation 
of any ‘sort, and a vast fund of invaluable 


information in them. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
Atlanta, Ga.—22 Se. Broad Street. 




















I raise a great deal of cot- 








Every farmer should own a YORK IMPROVED WEEDER. It's the 


on the market for getting rid of weeds without injuring the growingcrops. It has 
of efficiency and economy over all other weokean-Sanare Spring 
ility and won’ 


advanta, 
steel teeth, round points, narrow in the body, of great flexib: 


break. Noclogging. Frameis made of strong flexible angle steel; handles 


Spangler 
Pills always give satisfaction = durable, 
atalogue. « , ~ 


and shafts are adjustable. og Me feet; weight, 85 pounds. 


Corn Planters and Grain 
perfect in operation, cheapest. Write at once for our free c 
SPANGLER Y 


x, Pa. 





Weeder 





























Apple Trees. 
We have over half million: # 
Baldwin, — Beauty, Grim- }3y‘ 
es, Wine Sap, Jonathan, Stay- 












Almo is the most prolific grown. 
Plant this and our standard § 
list like Excelsior, Tennessee, 4 


x Ray 






man’s, M. B. Twig, Greening, city Haverland, Bubach, Star, 7 paging: 

King and 100 other varieties. Ae Gandy, New Home. Seven ae Chairs and 100 other varieties 

Well rooted, smooth and - hs million plants. ” ae SAX in fine condition. 

healthy. New catalogue in colors gives full descriptions. Lists Grapes, Pears, Plums, Cherries, etc. FREE. 
HBARRISON’S NURSERIES Box ss, BERLIN, MARYLAND. 











A FAMOUS PEACH 


of Chinese strain; regular bear- 
er, excellent shipper, good color. 
Also Reeves, Crawfords, 
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OU can get McCLuRE’s MAGAZINE all winter 
long—FREE—as a TEST—I mean just that. 


I want you—your wife—and your children 
—to get well acquainted with McClure’s Magazine. 


I want to start—right away—sending it to you 
every month for 3 months on approval. 


_ Not a penny down—not a deposit of any kind— 
not even an agreement to keep taking it—just your 
word that you will do one of two things at the end 
of three months—either notify me to stop sending 
the magazine, or—send me just one dollar, for the 
full year’s subscription. : 

You see, I know the majority of people, once 
they start reading McClure’s, will feel they could not 
do without it. 

A certain number may write me to stop sending 
it—but I’m willing to send it ? months free to these 
few, in order to get McClure’s into the great number 
of homes where it will be appreciated and looked 
forward to from month to month. 

Now, Mc€lure’s is bound to please you, because 
it is clean, vigorous, fearless, progressive—always 
truthful and accurate. 

It is beautifully illustrated, many plates are in 
colors, and there are always good stories by the 
brightest, most entertaining writers. 

It is different from any other magazine. Mc- 
Clure’s keeps you in touch with ¢he world—the 
whole of it. ; 

There are solid articles for thinking men, newsy 
articles concerning events of the day, entertaining 
articles and stories for father, mother, son and 
daughter. Even the little folks are not forgotten. 


McClure’s has its own permanent staff of writers 
and artists who aid in furnishing, each month, its 
300 pages of matter which cost more, to prepare, 
than any other periodical in the world. 


For three years McClure’s has been publishing a 
series of articles describing the successful overthrow 
of the criminal political machine in one city after 


INT 
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As a Free Test 
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another. These articles will be continued along a 
little different line, discussing the problems of Life 
Insurance. You can’t afford to miss them. 


* A new series is just announced— Zhe Railroads 
on Trial—by Ray Stannard Baker. These articles 
vitally concern every cultivator of the soil, as well 
as manufacturers, because they handle fearlessly the 
matter of railroad rates, rebates, etc. You who are 
shipping grain or stock want to know about these 
things. : 

Names familiar to our readers as former con- 
tributors are Theodore Roosevelt, ex-President 
Cleveland, Mark Twain, Gladstone, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Rudyard Kipling, Gen’l Miles, Arch Deacon Farrar, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Booth Tarkington, Nansen, 
the great Arctic explorer, Dr. A. Conan Doyle (author 
of the famous Sherlock Holmes stories), Walt 
Whitman, Bret Harte and others. 

Among those who will write this next year are 
Lincoln Steffens, Jack London, Booth Tarkington, 
Myra Kelly, William Allen White and others equally 
famous and entertaining. 

The stories and articles in lighter vein are a// by 
leading writers and are suztabl/e reading for the 
young. 

McClure’s Magazine cultivates a taste for right 
reading and right living. It is the biggest reading 
bargain in the world; and every article may be read 
by every member of the family. ti 


Send me the coupon. 


S. S. McCLURE, Editor, 
McClure’s Magazine New York City 


















































EDITOR McOLURE’S MAGAZEN 
New York N. Y. 


for one full year. After receivi 
do one of two things—either sen 
scription, or write ~~ to stop 
this subscription an 


Name 


COUPON 


I accept your offer to test your magazine. Enter my subscription 
three months’ sample copies, I will 

you $1.00 for the full year’s sub- 
the magazine, when you are to cancel 
the sample copies are to be free to me as a test. 










P. O. Address State 
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IMPROVED 


GOTTON, GORN, AND OATS. 


COOK’S IMPROVED COTTON—Ist at Ga. 
—* Station in 1903 and 1905, $1 per 

us e - “ 

TOOLES PROLIFIC—ist in 190i—45 per 
cent. lint, $1 per bushel. 

FLORADORA—long staple, $1. 

SCHLEY—highest average at Georgia Sta- 


tion 

CULPEPPER—one of the best, 

CHRISTOPHER—a fine Big Boll Variety, 

RUSSELL’S IMPROVED BIG BOLL, 

GREEN'S EXTRA EARLY PROLIFIC, 
and TATUM’S IMPROVED BIG BOLL, 
each at 75c. per bushel. 

MARLBORO and ALBEMARLE CORN— 
the leaders at Georgia Station; HENRY 
GRADY, ist in 1903; COCKE’S PROLIFIC, 
LARGE SOUTHERN WHITE, SANDERS’ 
IMPROVED and TATUM’S CHOICE SEED 


CORN, $1.50 per bushel—50c. per peck. 
APPLER, BURT and PEERLESS 90 DAY 
OATS, 90c. 


R. D. TATUM, 
Fair View Farm, 
PALMETTO, GA. 





Branch’s Genuine Rattlesnake Water- 
melon Seed. 


Only Pure Strain in United States. Care- 
fully selected. Kept pure thirty-five years. 
No other variety grown on plantation of 1,500 
acres. Pure seed impossible where different 

- kinds are grown. 1 02z., 15c.; 2.0z8., 20c.; 4.0zs., 
35¢.; %4 Ib., 60c.; 1 Ib., $1; 5 1bs., $4.60, delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. 
Send for Seed Annual. Manual on melon 
culture given with each order. 

M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Ga. 


THE “PEERLESS” 
PEA HULLER. 





Indestructible teeth. 
Hulls Peas, Sorghum 
Seed, Kaffir Corn and 
Velvet Beans. Write 
for delivered prices to 


PEERLESS PEA HUL- 
LER CO., 


DALTON, - 





GEORGIA. 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 

The best outfit yet invented. Thebest book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
lpgue and circular of valuable information. 





The Raney Canner Co., 
CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 


Swoet Potatoes, Irish Potatoes, 
Cow Peas, Oats, Etc. 


We offer the following varieties of 1905 crop 
cow peas, re-cleaned, and sacked f. o. b. 
Hickory: 


COW PEAS: 


Mixed, Clays. Blacks, Black Eyed Whites, 
Rrown Eyed Whites, Iron, Red: Ripper, Un- 
known Peas. 


Ghoice Seed Sweet Potatoes 
Per Barrel Well Kept: 











NURI ee ae caneneaauseas $2.50 
orton Yams 8.00 
Pumpkia Yems......................- 3.00 } 
Early Red Skins--_.--.-.---...----.. 3.00 
es ateabaeniini 2.75 
Vineless Fe ee acta tay 8.00 
BURT 90 DAY OATS..------- gone 65 cents 
AMBER CANE REED..-.. ---------------$1.00 


JAPANESE BUCKWHMEAT, SEED RYE, 
SOJA BEANS. 


MAINE GROWN SEED IRISH POTATOES: 


BLISS TRIUMPH, EARLY ROSE, PEER- 
LESS, BURBANKS, RED ROSE, 
EARLY OHIOS. 

We are handling nothing but the very best 
of seeds, mostly North Carolina grown, and 
feel sure that we can please you. 

We are in the market to contract for the 
following, for the season of 1906: 200 to 300 
bushels of early Beans, 1,000 bushels second 
crop Irish Potatoes; 2,000 mountain ——: 
first crop Irish Potatoes; 200 pounds of Rocky 
Ford Cantelope Seed. 

Address Seed Dept. 


HICKORY MILLING CO, 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, ‘ i 


University College of Medicine 

Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Prospective students should see the catalogue. 


eS 


WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 
cCummission to reliable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 
THE PROORESS!VE FARMER 

















Raleigh, N.C. 








ts, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


ferent 
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Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 


if not—can be returned at our expense. 
C information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





PN ZN AN ZN ZN ZN ZN ZAAZOOM NN aN aL 


MATHUSHEK PIANOS ‘ 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- > 


SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two » 
and the other six. 

This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone » 
qualities ang great durability of the ‘ 
SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so & 
long recognized as_ the 
“FAVORITE” piano of the South. * 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 









makes have selected the “MATHU- 


MATHU- 
“LEADER” and 
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Catalogue and full 


MFG. CO., 


34,000 IN USE. > 
SALALALA LA LINING LILI 





FOR 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 

Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. 
lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 


Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed 
of every description. 


Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 

Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 
goods kept in stock. No general price list. 
prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 

Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Raleigh, N. C. 





1906! 


Special prices in 


Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 


Write for special 


ALL THE WORLD’S NEWS. 
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dent. 


vowed that she would see the Presi- 
dent anyhow, and screamed until the 
attendants had to carry her off—pos- 
sibly handling her more roughly than 
they ought. : 

“The speech abounded in Mr. Till- 
man’s peculiar expressions, and was 
characterized by many severe’ and 
exceptionally personal thrusts at the 
President. At times he wept over 
what he regarded as the indignities 
to Mrs. Morris, and his eyes were full 
of tears when he declared in the 
face of protests from his fellow Sen- 
ators that he would demand an inves- 
tigation of the White Ifouse inei- 
dent.” 

The next day Senator Tilkman of- 
fered a resolution for an investiga- 
tion of the matter. Mr. Daniel, of 
Virginia, immediately moved to lay 
the resolution on the table and Mr. 
Lodge demanded the ayes and noes. 
The roll-call on the motion to lay 
on the table resulted 54 ayes, 8 noes. 
The negative votes were cast by the 
following Senators: Messrs. Black- 
burn, Frazier, Latimer, McCreary, 
McLaurin, Money, Stone and Till- 
man. : 

* 2 


A Canservative Opinion. 


Senator Tillman is admittedly im- 
pulsive and fiery. It seems to us that 
Congressman Pou, of North Caro- 
lina, took a much wiser view of the 
Morris ease the other day when he 
“expressed great regret that hysteria 
had been indulged in” to magnify 
the incident. 

“T was at the White House that 
day,” he said, “and was reminded of 
the fact that we have had twenty- 
five Presidents of the United States. 
There were the portraits of three of 
them who had fallen at the hand of 
an assassin—about one in every 
eight. I do not believe that gentle- 
men should be too swift to criticise 
the aets of those charged with the 
duty of protecting the President. It 
is possible things may have occurred 
which should not have occurred, 
but I do not believe the President of 
the United States should be criticised 
because some of his subordinates may 
have gone a little too far.” 

* # & 


Jordan and Cheatham Re-Elected. 


At the meeting of the Southern 
Cotton Association Executive Com- 
mittee last week, Harvie Jordan was 
re-elected president and Richard 
Cheatham was re-elected secretary. 
F. H. Hiatt, of Columbia, S. C., was 
elected treasurer, and George T. Jes- 
ter, of Corsicana, Texas, was chosen 
vice vice president in place of Mr. 
Peters, of Texas. The salary of the 
president was fixed at $5,000 a year, 
Secretary Cheatham’s salary was 
raised from $2,500 to $3,000 a year. 
The salary of the treasurer was fixed 
at $500 a year and the vice presi- 
dent is to serve salary. The salary 
of the general financial agent and 
organizer E. D. Smith, ‘who was 
elected, according to the suggestions 
of the mass meeting, was fixed at 
$5,000 a year. 

Meanwhile there seems to be some 
friction in the Texas Cotton Associa- 
tion ranks. J. H. Connell, who has 
been a leader in the movement, de- 
clares in an interview that the recent 
convention of the association at New 
Orleans was “altogether irregular 
and improper.” 

“The call,” he asserts, “was so 


The sensation last week in Con- 
gress was the bitter attack of Sen- 
ator Tillman on President Roosevelt 
on account of the Mrs, Morris inci- 
Mrs. Morris is the cranky wo- 
man who went to the .White House, 


The Most Important Happenings Since Our Last Issue, 


whole affair was fixed and oy ised 
for a passage of the resolution ji. 
claring to that end. We regan) 5; 
peculiarly unfortunate that sy, 


action should be taken at thi. time. 
for should we now have fiftec).,...,.. 
cotton when the staple is all sol ;. 
will mean the ruin of the may! 

next season. The choosing of |, 
officers, though most of them sy. si 
elections, was not regularly eydijet. 
ed. The fifteen-cent move js a \, 
unfortunate one at this time.” 

* * & 
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The Philippine Tariff. 


The provisions of the new Philip. 
pine tariff bill are thus set fori}; jy 
an exchange: “The Philippine tariq 
bill was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, on last Tuesday, by 4 
vote of 258 to 71. Of those who 
voted against it only 14 were Demo- 
erats. This bill admits goods. the 
growth or produets of the Philippine 
Islands into the United States {per 
cf duty, except sugar, tobaceo and 
rice, on which a tariff of 25 per eet 
of the Dingley rate is levied. It yyo- 
vides that after April 11, 1909, there 
shall be absolute free trade each way 
between the United States and th 
Philippines. It also exempts Philip- 
pine goods coming to the United 
States from the export tax of those 
islands. , Merchandise from each 
country is subjected to the internal 
revenue tax of the country, if such 
merchandise is withdrawn 
sumption.” 





for con- 


% & & 
Georgia Politics and the Railroads. 
“Georgia Democratic polities.” au 
exchange observes, “are more intense 
than in years.. Two neavspaper men, 
Clark Howell, of the Constitution, 
and Hoke Smith, former owner of 
the Journal, have been running for 
Governor ten months, and the eam- 
paign is extremely personal. The 
issue between them is, first, railroad 
influence, Mr, Smith aceusing Mr. 
Howell of being the tool of the Dem- 


Charlotte a Machinery Centre. 


If you want furniture go to High 
Point. If chairs, ask Thomasville. 
If it is a good time, go to Wilming- 
ton. For politics, buy a ticket to Ra- 
leigh. “Medicine for the cook” may 
be had at Salisbury. You can get in- 
surance in Greensboro and some tall 
talk besides, but if it is machinery 
you want, come on to Charlotte. 
The South’s great natural products 
are lumber and cotton. We make the 
machinery that converts these into 
marketable shape. The price of lum- 
ber is good, and cotton is selling :t 4 
profitable figure. ‘There is no seed 
of losing time. If you have property 
to back you and some cash, you can 
get as good equipment from us as 
you can buy anywhere, whatever com- 
bination you make. 

There is good profit in ginning cot- 
ton at reasonably good stand, with a 
modern up-to-date outfit, if you buy 
the seed; and they may say what 
they please about running a saw-mill, 
but it will come nearer paying {for 
itself in one year’s time than any- 
thing we know of, if you get the 
right kind. 
We believe we know the right kind 
of ginning and saw-mill outfits our 
own people need. Anyway, we keep 
on selling in North Carolina more 
of each than any other factory. 
LIDDELL COMPANY, | 
Machine Shop, Foundry and Woe 
Working Plant, Charlotte, N. C 
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We make an engine every day. ® 








couched that only those persons be- 





lieving in a fifteen-cent minimum for 





- | pa Te 
have built more cotton presses tls 
any factory in the world. 
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ocratie machine and the railroads. 
Mr. Smith also stands for disfran- 
chisement of the negroes by a grand- 
father clause in the Constitution. 
Last week Mr. Estill, of one of the 
Savannah papers, came into the race, 
evidently in hopes that Messrs. How- 
ell and Smith had put each other 
out of the running.” 


‘The latest move in the anti-corpor- 
ation influence campaign is unique. 
Editor John Temple Graves alleging 
that the chief owners of the Atlanta 
News were trying to sell out illegally 
tu the Southern and Central of Geor- 
via Railways, was granted an injunc- 
tion in the Superior Court Thursday, 
restraining the defendans from in 
any way changing the status of own- 
ership of the paper. The hearing has 
been set for January 27th. 


It is also interesting to note just 
here that local freight rates on the 
Southern Railway, the Centzal of 
Georgia and the Atlantic Coast Line 
will be reduced about 10 per cent, as 
the result of orders issued Friday by 
the Georgia Railroad Commission 
changing the classification of these 
lines and reducing the percentage 
they are allowed to charge in addi- 
tion to the standard tariff. The or- 
ders will become effective February 
19. The Central of Georgia and the 
Southern are transferred by these 
orders from class C, where they stand 
at present, and in which they are al- 
lowed to charge 25 per cent in addi- 
tion to the standard tariff, to class 
LB, where they will be allowed to 
charge only 15 per cent in addition. 
The freight situation in North Caro- 
lina and other States in which the 
Progressive Farmer circulates also 
deserves more serious attention than 
it is now receiving. 

+ + * 
Death of Marshall Field. 


Marshall Field died last week; and 
the diseriminatingly careful Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch goes on to say 
that he was “without question the 
ereatest and most successful mer- 
chant of his generation, and he was 
one of the world’s richest men, his 
wealth being estimated at anywhere 
from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000. He 
was a native of Conway, Mass., where 
he was born in 1835. His father was 
a farmer and Mr, Field obtained his 
edueation in the public schools of 
Conway.” At the age of 17 he be- 
came a clerk in a general country 
store in Pittsfield, Mass., where he 
remained for four years. He went 
to Chieago in 1856 and began his 
eareer there as a clerk in the whole- 
sale dry goods establishment of Coo- 
ley, Wadsworth & Company, working 
into a partnership and later develop- 
ing his enormous department stores. 

* & # 


The New French President. 


M. Clement Armand Fallieres was 
elected President of France last 
week by the National Assembly, sit- 
ting at Versailles. He received 449 
votes to 871 cast for M. Doumer, 
president of the Chambre of Depu- 
ties. The new president is the son 
of a magistrate’s clerk and is the 
grandson of a blacksmith. His fath- 
er’s forge and cottage, which stood 
close to the wall of the Cathedral of 
Mezin, were for a long time objects 
of local interest. 


* + 
Statehood Again. 


In Washington, it is a great ques- 
tion as to whether Roosevelt’s pop- 
ularity is waning, and personal ene- 
mies, and representatives of great 
railway interests, are ready to attack 
him openly*as soon as they think his 
star on the decline. Read the article, 
“A Powerful: Lobby,” on page 10. 
As to Statehood, the New York 
Evening Post says: “It is unjust 
that Oklahoma and Indian Territory 


cause of the squalid wrangle about 
the fitness of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. The reasons for and against ad- 
mission of these two last nained 
Southwestern Territories, so far as 
can be gathered, are almost wholly 
sordid and mean. It is not pretend- 
ed by any disinterested person, hav- 
ing first hand knowledge of condi- 
tions out there, that the Territories 
are fitted for Statehood, singly ox 
together. Unhappily, the President 
plumped himself into the wrangle in 
his message, and by his reeommenda- 
tions made the two Statehood bill a 
party measure.” 





Mr. Editor, I want to thank you 
for the grand work yeu are doing for 
our country through The Progressive 
Farmer. I take four papers, but The 
Progressive Farmer is worth them 
all, notwithstanding one of them is 
$3.50 a year.—F. D. Wilson, Little- 
ton, N. C. 


Pure Bred Chickens 


THE LAYING KIND 


S.C. White Leghorns and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns. 


500 YEARLING HENS 


bred from the leading strains of the country. 
Selected birds, $150 each. Eggs for hatching, 
15 for $1.00, 30 for $1.50, 100 for $4.00. 


STRATHEDEN POULTRY FARM, 


BREEDERS OF THOROUGHBREDS, 
P.o. EMBRO, - - N.C. 


TO MAKE-ROOM SALE. 


50 head of full blood poultry Hens, Pullets 
and Cockerels. S. C. Brown Leghorns, 
Barred P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, Buff 
Rocks, at $1.00 per head. Eggs in season at 
$1.00 for 15. 

J. N. Roberts & Son, 


M’ADENVILLE, North Carolina. 


“—DUSTON” 


Strain White Wyandottes. 25 fine large 
selected Cockerels bred from a pen direct 
from Duston last fall. Will make vigor- 
ous breeders. $2.00 each. 


STRATHEDEN POULTRY FARM, 
P. O. EMBRO, N. C. 


FOR SALE: 


My Dairy herd of 20 Cows. Grade 
Jerseys: good butter record; gentle 
and well trained. Also one Registered 
Bull, Sergeant Jasper the 2nd. Ad- 
dress 


DULIN FARM, 


R. F, D. 1, Box No. 10, 
STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Fox and Wolf Hounds 


of the best English strains in 
America; forty years experi- 
ence in breeding these fine 
hounds for my own sport. I 
now offer them for sale, 


Send Stamp or Catalogue. 
T. B. HUDSPETH, Sibley, Jackson Co,, Mo. 


at Poland China Herd bred for 
Pay 4 and quality. Young stock for 
saleatalitimes. f&edigree goes with shi ‘4 
ment. Prices in reach ofall. Write me. K. 
8. WRIGHT, BRUSH CREEK, TEQN., R. R. 


No. 1. 


SWIFT CREEK 





























Farm, 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. C. 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
—— blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live’ prices. 


T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro, N. 0 


p ERKSHIRE SWIN e ported Strains, 








RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 
UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
UFF WYANDOTTES. 
+TOULOUSE GEESE. 
2 WHITE TURKEYS. 
: WHITE GUINEAS. 
‘PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 
' Have the only flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


J. Sc. FOWKE, 





Stock and Dairy. 


- 


BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 
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THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM 


The Largest Importers of German Coach, Percheron and Belgian Stallions 
in America. 


J. CROUCH & SON, Props. 


The Great German Coach Horse is the coming horse 
of the world, and the only horse that produce like 
themselves from small, inferior mares, gg them 
size, bone, style and action, the ideal cross for Te 
see, Kentucky, Alabama and all Southern mares. 
We won more prizes in this class at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair than all others combined. Our last im- 
sepa arrived Nov. 1, 1905, consisting of 71 head of 

igh-class stallions. If you want a good, high-class 


high-class horse, buy a German Coacher. Every horse 
guaranteed and terms tosuit. If your country needs 
a stallion write us. 


J. GROUCH & SON, Lafayette, ind, and Nashville, Tenn. 


nnes- 


will produce every colt that will make a 














CHOICE POLAND CHINA 


SPRING AND FALL PIGS, 
FOR SALE. 


Both sexes. Also fine Gilts bred for spring 
farrow; also choice Gilts unbred. 

Also some choice BLACK AND WHITE 
LANGSHAN and 8. C. BROWN LEGHORN 
Chickens. 

Write me your wants. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 
WELBORN, 
R. F. D. 2, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


1500 1500 


ANGORA GOATS for sale very cheap, high 
uality; speak quick. WANTED Cow Peas. 
NURSERY STOOK all kinds at lower prices 
than was ever offered you before. 
Write, 


B. Tf. 





V. J. M. NEIL, 
Charleston, - W. Virginia. 


FOR SALE! 


JACKS, STALLIONS, 
DURHAM CATTLE, 
MULES IN CAR 
LOTS, and SADDLE- 
HORSES for § sale, 
Send stamp for de- 
scriptive price list. 


ag@- Fine Jacks a Specialty. 
J. M. KNIGHT, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


OAK HILL FARM. 
Saddle Horses—Plymouth Rock Fowls. 


The best of each, Write for prices. 
SAMUEL HAIRSTON, Prop., Wewonda, Va. 


FARMERS 
Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 
fine Cocks for sale. 


Double Oaks Poultry Farm, 


MRS. Cc. Cc. MOOR, 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 

SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 

TING OF EGGS ‘ ° ‘ 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry, 


Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atlantas. 
We will sell this month at $15.00 Bing | doz: 
Cockerels $1.00 to $2.00 each especially fline. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO. 
Cornelia, Ga. 





























should be deprived of Statehood be- 


BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8, C, 





N OW, 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games, 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 
Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. ... « 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In‘order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 









































RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the _——— prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this br g for 
$5; in the West they would cost you from $40 
to $60. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK HARM 


SAM’L B. WoobDs, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 





A. lL. FRENCH, Prop. 
R F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


PIGS AND SHEED. | 


Essex and Poland China Pigs and South 
down Yearling Ewes. I have some CHOICE 
ESSEX SOWS 8% to 6 months old; also a 
few POLAND CHINA PIGS and some fine 
ewes 10 months old. 

Your orders solicited. 


L. G. JONES, 


TOBACCOVILLE, N. C. 








IF YOU WANT REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jez ss fi Cattle, 
Black Essex Hogs, Scotch 
Collie Dogs, 

Or B. P. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 

Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 
ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MouNT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA, 


“PURE DUROC-JERSEY SWINE’—36 
Gilts bred, as many ready for service, Boars, 





ring. Edged pedigrees furnished. 
Oldest breeders South. For prices, write B, 
A. WHITAKER CO., Bell Buckle, Tenn, 





Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


Pigs, “ age, all good enough for the show- ~ 
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NOTHING CONVINCES LIKE _ 

ADEMONSTRATED CLAIM 

IT HAS BEEN PROVED TIME 
AND AGAIN THAT 


CRADDOCK TERRY (0S SHOES 








7 COMFORT 
LONGWEAR 

is AND 
#, GOOD LOOKS 





NURSERIES 


J.A.BEAR prop. 
| 7 e ee ow * eee 3 oe 
SEND FOR PRICE L/ST 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


EDGERTON’S 
Harness Oil & Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 


Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 
Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 




















MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. H.Edgerton Co. 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 












This 
Much 
Is 
Certain: 






if you are an energetic young man 
or woman,and that energy is accom- 
panied by a desire to enter the com- 
mercial field and there do well, this 
college can open every avenue to 
success for you by imparting to you 
a practical knowledge of all the de- 

l of the business Offices of banks, 
firms and factories—let us send our 
catalogue. Write the nearest of our 


colleges. 
MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HovustTon, Tex. 
MONTGOMERY,ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLuUMBUS,GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
















Sketch of ‘‘Uncle Jo.” 


The following sketch of “Unele 
Jo,” editor of The Progressive Far- 
mer’s Poultry Department, is not so 
full as we should like (being an ex- 
tract from an article he wrote for 
another paper . sometime ago), and 
our readers will regret that his wife 
is too ill for him to write ‘a substi- 
tute at this time. “Uncle Jo” wrote: 


“T do not belong to the North Car- 
olina ‘strain’ of Seotch-Irish, not hay- 
ing Me before my name, but to the 
Bloomsburg, Pa., strain. 

“Migrated to North Carolina about 
eighteen years ago in search of more 
congenial climate and my fortune. | 
found the latter shortly after arriv- 
ing, in the shape of a Rowan County 
lady, whom I have ever. since been 
please to designate as my better 
seven-eighths. Country life was what 
I was after, as I had spent thirty- 
four years of my life in cities with- 
out making a_ fortune or a great 
name, becoming neither a Carnegie 
nor a Rockefeller, nor even a lesser 
light. I located in Mecklenburg 
County right in the midst of the 
‘blue noses,’ who at first held aloot. 
That is ‘characteristic of the breed.’ 
but they soon made friends when they 
found I was sober and would not 
bite. These people to-day are the 
best friends I have. They are the 
stay white kind. I have never had a 
misunderstanding with one of them, 
and it will continue to be so until the 
final ‘ring off,’ when the curtain drops 
Act V. 

“After selecting a suitable farm 
with an eye to a good market, I look- 
ed about to find some rure-bred 
poultry, but at that early day (fifteen 
years ago) the breeders of pure stock 
in the South could be counted on the 
fingers of one’s hand, so I sent back 
to my native State and bought ‘eggs 
for hatching,’ For this small begin- 
ning the foundation was laid for my 
present modest plant. 

“T went at it with determination 
to win and master every detail. If a 
chicken got sick I experimented. If 
it survived the treatment, the remedy 
was good; if it died, did not try that 
trick again. Like the professional 
men, I buried my mistakes. I€ took 
lots of hard work with lots of ups 
and downs, and I sometimes thought 
more downs than ups. But there is no 
business in which one engages that 
there is not lots of worry and trou- 
ble. According to Dun’s Mercantile 
Agency, 90 per cent of the men who 
go into business either fail or quit; 
the other 10 per cent make a success, 
But I believe that a greater per cent 
of those who go into poultry culture 
stick, as it is more of a disease than 
an occupation. It commences with 
a longing to possess some pure-bred 
stock, and gradually develops into 
hen fever. With some the fever only 
lasts through one season, but with 
most there is no convalescent stage. 
They may go out of the poultry busi- 
ness for a while, but will eventually 
drift back to a few well-bred fowls, 
even if they have to keep them in a 
dry goods box in the back yard. 


“Success was not: thrust upon me; 
IT had to go after it, and that hard. 
The poultry business then was in its 
infancy, and it was a difficult matter 
to convince the good people of the 
South that they could get just as 
good birds or eggs at home as by 
sending North. They are now realiz- 
ing this fact, as evinced by the num- 
ber of poultry shows held in the 
‘Sunny South’ the past fall and win- 
ter, and their number will steadily 
increase. 

“In fact, I have heard of the for- 
mation of three poultry associations 
South of the Mason and Dixie line 
the past two months. This is a 





healthy sign, and shows that the peo- 


pure-bred stock is just as easy to 
have as the common and much more 
profitable.” 





From Alliance Lecturer Cates. 


I am hoping and believing that the 
day is not far distant when all the 
more intelligent farmers of North 
Carolina will see the need of organi- 
zation and co-operation among the 
farmers, and then the old Farmers’ 
Alliance will climb back to her origi- 
nal heights. Although we have made 
many mistakes in the past, we want 
and must lay them down at our feet 
and make them stepping-stones to a 
higher and better organization. 

We need to read more and think 
and act more in concert. Every 
other class of people in the world to- 
day is organized and pulling together 
for mutual protection and mutual 
benefits; and there is no class of peo- 
ple whom it would pay better than 
the farmers to pull together. That 
has been fairly demonstrated in the 
Cotton Growers’ Association in the 
last twelve months. 

I am proud to see The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant in so many 
homes. I ean almost tell when I 
drive by a home if The Progressive 
Farmer is read there. It seems to 
me things look more sunshiny if it 
is, and the people are more friendly 
and up-to-date. And now to the good 
Editor and the thousands of readers 
that I know and don’t know, let me 
give you the compliments of the sea- 
son. A happy and prosperous New 
Year: may the happiness and pros- 
perity of all the past years pale into 
insignificance compared with the 
year 1906 for you. 

Il. M. CATES. . 

Alamance Co., N.C. 





A Powerful Lobby in Washington. 


There has never been a time when 
our people needed more than now to 
be on their guard against unworthy 
influences in Congress. 

Writing on this subject in the 
January Review of Reviews, Editor 
Elbert Shaw says: 

“It may be said with some caution, 
but with probable truth, that at no 
time for twenty years past have lob- 
by interests been so powerful and at 
the same time go insiduous at Wash- 
ington as in the present legislative 
season. The great corporations pro- 
pose to thwart the President’s plans 
for the more effective regulation of 
railways. For various reasons, they 
propose to obstruct the Government’s 
policy in the matter of the Panama 
Canal. They are bent upon the pas: 
sage of the Statehood bill that would 
unite New Mexico and Arizona and 
admit them as a_ single ecommon- 
wealth. It is well for the people of 
the country to know that such in- 
fluences are at work, and to do all 
they can to see that their representa- 
tives are not captured by the lobby- 
ists.” 

As to the joint Statehood bill Ed- 
itor Shaw strikes at the lobby with 
more directness than we have seen 
attempted elsewhere. “The opposi- 
tion comes,” he says, “from great. 
corporations, principally mining 
companies in Arizona, supported by 
railroad corporations. These Ari- 
zona mining companies own proper- 
ty worth hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars upon which they pay practically 
no taxes at all. They seem to be 
able to control Arizona for their 
own ends. But if Arizona were 
united with New Mexico they would 
be in danger of losing control, and 
might be subjected to something like 
reasonable taxation. They can array 
immense influences in roundabout 
and unsuspected ways, and they can 
afford to spend a fabulous sum of 
money to defeat the pending State- 





ple are awakening to the fact that 


} a 7 f) 
Are"Money’s Worth’ Shells 
A single trial makes you aU.M.C. 
Shooter for life. Asl: your dealer for 
Nitro Clubs or Arrows, loaded for 1} 
kinds of shooting. Catalogue free. 

U. M. C. cartridges are guaranteed, aiso 
standard arms when U.M.C. cartridges are 
used as specified on Jabcls. 

















@HE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Agencv: 313 Broadway, - - New York 

















VERMIFUGE 


is the same good, old-fashioned 
medicine that has saved the 
lives of little children for the 
past 60 years. It is a medicine 
made to cure. It has never 
been known to fail. If your 
child is sick get a bottle of 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


stamps to 


i. ke Ss. FREY 
Baltimore, Md. 
and a bottle will bé mailed you. 














GAIN ACRES 
by clearing that stumpy piece 
of land THE HERCULES 


Stump Puller pulls any stump. 
°° .= Saves time. labor and money. 


Ss 
Catalog FREE. Hercules Mfg. Co, Dent. p34 . Centervilie.la. 


DOGWOOD AND PtRSIMMON 


Highest Cash Price Paid by 


WORTH-SHERWOOD SHUTTLE BLOCK CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
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$ -80 For 
i 2 200 Egg 
INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO.:H. STAHL, Quincy, Ji. 


ALONC 
The Southern Railway, 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO TH! 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 

















The farmer who is not satistied 
with the prices he is obtaining tor 
his products; who desires an agret- 
able change of climate, or who }5 
anxious to obtain a home at low cvst, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices 0! 
land the lowest, and climate and si" 
roundings the most agreeable. 





For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write .-. 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
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Learning. 


Ply away, dearie, ply away; 
The little black notes, some day, 
Will answer what you please 
To your fingers on the keys, 
When you ask them what they’ve got 
tu say. 


Dear little clumsy fingers now; 
Dear puzzled eyes, so slow! 

But fingers learn to race, 

Never missing one its place, 
And eyes to eat up notes by the row. 


Ply away, dearie, ply away, 

A little bit better each day. 
That’s how people train 
Fingers, eyes and brain 

A trained will’s nod to obey. 
—KE, 8. Martin, in St. Nicholas. 





What the Tablet Told. 


The Slate, the Second Reader and 
the Cheap Pencil Tablet were having 
a good tim€é talking while the little 
boy was asleep. 

“You see,” said the Pencil Tablet, 
“my home used to be away up in 
Maine.” 

“What!” eried the Slate. “Are you 
from New England, too?” 

“Yes,” replied the Pencil Tablet. 
“A long time ago I was a tree and 
lived with hundreds of othér trees 
in a great forest in Maine.” 

“Is it possible!’  exelaimed the 
Slate, and he looked perfectly aston- 
ished. The Second Reader, however, 
only drew herself proudly together as 
if to say, “Why, of ‘course. one could 
n't expeet a Pencil Tablet to be made 
from any but the cheapest materi- 
als.” But the Tablet paid no atten- 
tion to her seorn. 

“One cold winter day,” he con- 
tinued, “a number of men came into 
our forest with axes on their shoul- 
ders. They began cutting down the 
trees, selecting only those that were 
large and sound. 

“*‘What a fine tree!’ they cried 
when they spied me, and in a little 
while they were cutting away at me 
with all their might. At last they 
had me on the ground. Then they 
chopped off my beautiful branches 
and cut me into great logs. They 
hitched my logs to horses and drag: 
ged them over the frozen ground to 
the river. 

“In hitching the logs to the horses, 
in some way I got separated from my 
companions. But I wasn’t lonesome, 
for when I reached the river there | 
found great numbers of logs I had 
known when they were trees in the 
forest. 

“Well to make a long story short, 
we logs were placed on the frozen 
river and there we had to stay till the 
warm sun came out in the spring and 
melted the ice and snow. Then what 
an exciting time we had. The great 
river, swollen by the melting of the 
snow, sent us whirling down its 
course. [or days we would float 
down the river with nothing to hin- 
der our way. Then suddenly a great 
rock would loom up in front of us. 
Quick as thought some brave man 
would spring into the icy water, and 
leaping from log to log safely steer 
us past all danger. If we in front 
had been checked by rocks or shoals, 
all the logs behind us would have 
been checked, too, and that would 
have been dreadful.” 

“Indeed it would have been,” said 
the Table, on which the Pencil Tab- 
let was resting. “I was in a log-jam 
once myself, and such a time as the 
lumbermen had in getting us freed!” 

“Well, as I was saying,” continued 
the Pencil Tablet, “we floated down 
the river till we came to a large city. 
There we were taken to a paper-mill, 
and after our bark was torn off we 
were placed against a great grind- 





stone and ground to a pulp. Then 


4 


we were erun through a sieve and 
rolted into thin sheets of paper. Ags 
soon as we became dry we were pack- 
ed and sent away, some of us to 
printing offices, that the news of the 
day might be printed on us; some 
to stores, that clerks might have 
wrapping paper for their bundles; 
some to factories to be made into 
pencil tablets for little boys and girls 
to write upon.” 

Here the Little Boy waked up, and 
though he would have enjoyed hear- 
ing the Tablet talk just as much as 
the Slate and the Seeond Reader 
not one word would the Tablet utter 
in his hearing! 

Indeed, he might never have known 
the story of his pencil tablet had not 
his big sister read it to him out of 
her new geography book.—Presby- 
terian Banner. 


“ 





How He Knew. 


In a Kansas City (Kas.) court re- 
eently 2 negro on the witness stand 
was being questioned about a sick 
horse by a lawyer, says the Kansas 
City Times. 

“What was the matter with the 
horse?” asked the lawyer. 

“He was ailin’,” replied the wit- 
ness. 

“Yes, I know,” replied the ques- 
tioner, “but what was the matter?” 

“He was jes’ ailin,.” 

“But what was wrong? With what 
disease was he suffering ?” 

“Jes’ ailin’,” persisted the negro. 
The lawyer was quiet a moment. 
Then he had a bright idea. Ile 
would try to get at the horse sym- 
tgms. 


Ko) | 
P*"“Well, how do you know he was 


ailing?’ he asked. 
“’Cause he died,” replied the wit- 
ness. 





Money In The Bank 



























The farmer’s money-bag and bank ac- 
count grow larger in proportion to the 
fertility of his farm. To supply to your 
farm land the elements that have been 
taken from it by planting and harvesting 
season after season, use bountifully 


Virginia=Carolina 
Fertilizers 


land fertile and enriched 


ands of farmers show has no equal. Use — 
these fertilizers forall your crops—no mat- 
ter what they may be. They will greatly 
“increase your yields per acre,” and make 


nor give your note, for any inferior sub- 
stitute. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Richmond, Va. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Durham, N.C. 
Charleston, 8. C, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 
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(with a special formula for 
every crop). They lay at the 
roots of thousands upon thous- 

nds of prosperous farms. 

hese fertilizers are made of 
the finestammoniates that can 
be obtained, and the highest 
grade phosphate rock—taken 
from our rock mines—with the 
choicest potash salts. The re- 
sult of this combination is a 


which the testimony of thous-. 
your money-bag fuller. Ask your dealer 

for them, and if hecan’t supply you, write 

us direct. Don’t pay your good money, 


Montgomery, Ala, “=s™! 
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DeLOACH+«PATENT 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw 
1 fog ‘Lath and Gorn 
r 


Mills,4H.P.andup. Shingle, Planing, 

Mills; four Strche Hay ~ os. Wate Wheels. 
Oatalog free. We pay the freight. 

DeLOACH MILL M’F’G. CO., Box908, Atlanta, Ga 
















who uses 


















Bigger Yields 


A given number of acres fertilized with Farmers’ Bone produce a 
greater yield of cotton, than the same acreage with ordinary fertilizer. 
Farmers’ Bone does more than that. 
the acreage and increase the yield. Try it this year. The man 


— Made With Fish ai-< 


has twenty-one years of fertilizer experience back of him. 
13,000 carloads of Royster fertilizers were used on the crops of 1905. 
This volume of business stamps Farmers’ Bone the best. | 


LOOK AT OUR TWENTY YEARS’ RECORD 




















1885—250 TONS 
1890-1,500 TONS 


1I895—12,000 TONS + 
1900-58,455 TONS 


1905-130,091 TONS. 












Norfolk, Va. 









~ Tarboro, N.C. 


Columbia, S.C. F B S. ROYSTER GUANO C0. Macon, Ga. 






It makes it possible to reduce 


Over 
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gDROGRESSIVE 
q FARMER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, | year $1.00 
Bingle subscription, 6 MONS ......cccrcoccccee 
Trial subsacrip on, 8 BRB voccsctccccecc0sseses 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, January 22, 1906. 


























Prices wang cece SOeeeeesea 1% 12 
Prices this date last year ........ccccs....... 

Sales to date........... ReescLaubbsstbncens cased 10,147 €& 
Last year, same date ... 10,997 bales 
Cottonseed eee SESS ESESESE SECO SE EEE EEE SPOOOSCOCEE CE CEEE coer an Seeees 27 





BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., January 22, 1906, 








Flour—winter tents Seeeee Cee ceceseoseoese 80 $4.50 
7 Spring patents she esnsoscneunnsset 4 a5p4.90 

Wheat South ne 73@80 
ea uthern a 

Corn, Sonthern white.. 





























Rye, No. 2 7 

Butter, fancy imitation seme 

Butter, fancy creamery sialon 28 

Butter, store packed 16 @ 16 
fresh....... 19 

8 vg beige ulated "45.c0 

ugar, fine gran } 
Sugar, coarse granulated $6.C0 








WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, January 22, 1906. 
Peanuts, Prime, Ni. O., NOW .ccccccccccsssccscccccvece 8S 





















































Extra Prime, N, C., ba ecceee eecceeces 9) 
: Fancy . ssitanersortnresennnnece . 
e |: re eeeeeeece 
“ Extra Prime, Virginia, bu.......... 80 
“ Fanc : ] Virginia eee 
as 8 h, new 
Oorn, white, bu 6 
N.C. DACON, DAME, NEW, ID ...ccccccccccccsee 16 
i" aides dull. 11@12 
bl bd “ee ll 12 
Pork POSSOCOS CESSES EEEEEE TEESE EEEES SHEEER EES SEOEES EOS OERESESES 
Por hams Peewee recess Seeeeeeeeseeeeeese® POCCCOOEeeeeese 10@12 
. per dosen 18@20 
Chickens, grown 
. g 15@ 
Turkeys, live...... “ae 
bl cece 18 
Beeswax 
Tallow. 4 
Sweet potatoes, 
Beef cattle, lb e, 
Tar bbl. 280 lbs enitis 1 
Rosin, bbl * seecee eeecce eS) 
HIGOS, Ary SALEOM......cccccccccccosscccss..cceee iajeatniesiialy 12 
RR cosets 





RICHMOND TOBAOOO. 
RICHMOND, VA., January 22, 1%6 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACOO—NEW. 





























Lugs - 400 to 6.00 
Bhort leaf 6.00 to 800 
Medium leaf. 7.00 to 900 
Long leatv.......... 9.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 15.00 
STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs scene 4.00 to 600 
asc ccs casdubsebonsensuneceees - 6.00 te 8.60 
CS 8.00 to 9.00 
IIIT cstntiniicasdsnmensoubinesecesesecsen 9.00 to 10,00 
Selections eceoecee Seeceseeseoe Seeeeceseeeseeeeeeeee 10.00 to 12.00 
BRIGHT TOBACOO—REORDERED. 

Smokers—Common .......... ecccccsees 2.00 to $ 9.00 

Medium 9.60 to 11650 





RR emmennmS G 


























Cutters—Common COS CCOSSE COE OOCOEE COO 11.00 to 12.50 
Medium 18.00 to 14.00 
Fine Sih iseaiaaitammeaiondiibion 14.60 to 1600 
Fancy 16.00 to 18.00 

FL OTSB—COMMOD......cccccoccccccccecce 7.00 to 8.00 
Medium ina 9.00 to 10.00 
Good 10.60 to ll 
| TTT m 12.60 to 14.00 

me Seaweuics 14.00 to 16.00 
Medium seeeee 17.00 to 20.00 

eeeee @mece 25.00 to 80.00 


ee 82.50 to 87.50 
Fancy . «+ 40.00 to 45.00 
SUN-OURED TOBAOCCO—NEW. 
PriminggB...... $ 1.50 to $2 
tags, on > BOOG..cccccesccees ane = + 
ugs pr TIN] necocccccccccce cee 
fear - 653 to 8 
Long leaf. $5) to 12 
Wrappers SOCOSESOSSS SOC ar SOOSSS FOS OSOOOOOOD 12 uO to 20 














£8S3S8 





RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
RICHMOND, VA., January 22, 1906. 





ES eee $1.00 G@$ 1.10 
Blackeye Peas-_-_..............- 45 @ 160 
Navy ns, No. 1 White____.. 1.65 @ 1.75 
is tal iecetccemeninicmnensiees 6 @ 175 
Hay No. 1, Timothy -......-... 14t0 @ 1500 
Hay No. 1, Clover -_-....._--_-. 11.00 @ 12.00 
Batter, choice family packed, __.18 
FEATHERS. 

Live Geese, lb uw 2a. 
=”? eee $% @ 40 
SEEDS, 

Clover, wholesale, per bu....__ 7.50 @ 8.25 
Timotb » wholesale --.._..... 1.40 to 160 
Orchard Grass, wholesale... 1.20 to 130 
Buckwheat, per bu --........_- 70 to 8 












9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


e 


BY ONE MAN, It's KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE illus. catal latest improve 


harples 
TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


WHICH DO 
YOU WANT? 


fubular or Bucket Bowl? 

Simpje Bow! or Complicated? 
lzzers Or Hasbeens? 

Waist Low Can or Head High Can? 
Self Olling or Oil Yourself? 

Wash 3 Minutes or Wash Thirty? 
All the Butter or Most All? 

Best Butter or Medium Butter? 


Tubulars are different, very differ. 
nF Just one Tubular—the Sharples. 
ATi others make bucket bowls—can't 





make Tubulars because they are 
patented. Ask for catalog Q-283. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. . 


TORONTO, CAN. CHICAQD, IIL. 












Built to your or- 
der, and shipped 
on 30 days’ free 


‘0 ala 


As good as trial with writ- 
others sell ten guarantee 
for $25 more. for two years. 













eS... 


ae 
‘ft m a 
A\\A . . mS) \ 
i Brea Sa : 











Money returned if not satisfied. Buy direct at 
factory prices. Write to-day for FREE catalog of 
vehicles and harness, 25) styles. 


Columbia Mfg. & SupplyCo. GincINNA TI. 0. 


d We Sell 


One market 
gardener 
plants annually 75 
pounds of our let- 
tuce, another 500 

pounds of our beet 
and a third 100 pounds of our onion 
seed. Such men can take no chances. 
We shall be pleased to sell you any 


kind of vegetable or flower seed equally 
good, from five cents’ worth upward. 


Catalogue free. 


J.J. H. CRECORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 























Webster Vest Pocket Library and Diction- 
ary. 4,500 words, cloth bound, 15c 
and 10 names and addresses. HART, HAD- 
DON & CO., Chicago, I11. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


RATKS OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 











WANTED—I15 bushels Black Cow Peas. 
W. H. REES, Greensboro, N. C. 


CORN AND COTTON SEED FOR SALE— 
Russell Big Boll, Culpepper’s Improved and 
King Cotton Seed, and Cocke’s Prolific and 
Weekley’s Improvéd Corn, on ear, Grown on 
separate farms and for several years from 
carfully selected seed. B. W. ILGORE, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by us 
ing Keith's Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up with the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it bas no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
— aa write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
ton, N. 


KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT TEXAS 

the mgr of the great Southwest? She’s 
growing rapidly; her climate is mild and 
healthful; her laws are just and taxes light 
Good schools, churches and facilities for 
art gio and communication. Hos- 
pitable people. If you would better your 
condition in life, write for information along 
any line of interest to you to W. D. Staggs. 
Secretary Immigration and Industrial is 
sociation I. & G. N. Country, Palestine, Tex. 


WANTED—N ice Ash timber, and pay cash 
money for all tracts close to Raii-Road. Or 
delivered on cars. Write, state 2c you 
have and Rail-Road distance, C. BRIN- 
SER & SONS, Wise N. C. 


BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock Cock to im- 
rove your chicken stock. Several nice ones 
or e e by MRS. C. C. MOORE, Charlotte, 




















WANTED—Orders for young Merino 








jogue showing 
ments and testimonials from thousands. First order gesures agency. 
Polding Sawing Mach. Co., 16 So. Clinton St., Chicago, ff 


Rams and Duroc Jersey 8. BAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N, C. . 








) SAVE HALF YOUR TIME 


The most successful farmers and gardeners are doing it all over the world today by 
using the Planet Jr. Line of farm and garden tools. And the gain is not alone in the gay- 

ing of time, for they do the work faster, easier and better than it can possibly be done in any 
other way. For example, take our No. 8, Horse Hoe. It is a hoe and cultivator combined. Bas 

high, stiff steel frame; interchangeable, non-clogging standards; adjustable handles, reversible hoes 
ete. A convenient lever adjusts theside beams tofit wide or narrow rows. It isa perfect one horse cult i 
vator for corn, potatoes, cotton—indeed all crops planted in rows. Then again there is our Planet “ 
No. 26. It is a Hill and Drill Seeder, Double Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow combined. Looks like a 
lot of things to combine in one tool but they are all there and all work perfectly. Sows all garden aie - 
in continuous rows or drops in hills, 4, 6, 8, 12 or 24 inches apart, at the same time marking the hext ri i 
Hoes and cultivates any desired depth, killing all weeds, opens furrows, throws up ridges ets. 
Goes astride or between the rows throwing the earth to or from as desired. Cau be ad. 
justed in a moment for any work onanycrop. Theseare but two out 
cf 45 time ard labor saving Planet Jr. tools. Ournew catalogue 
shows Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Harrows, Riding Cultiva. 
tors—one and two row—Beet Cultivators, etc. This book will 
delight and instruct everyone interested in farming and 

gardening. Besureand write foritto-day. We 

a 


i EN mail it free on request. 
Sa aes S.L. Allen & Co., 
PTS) 8 11080Philadeiphia, Pa, G 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A LEVEL 


write for descriptive circulars of the BOSTROM {y. 
PROVED FARM and BUILDERS LEVELS. Practica) 
up-to-date instruments that any one can use. Recom. 
mended by nme gr men of repute and by the most 
progressive farmers of the country for Terracing, Irriga- 
tion, Drainage and Building purposes. 

Price $10.00 and $20.00 including Telescope, Tripod anq 
Rod. Without Telescope $5.00, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO., 








26 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 


















“J would not take $60 00 for the Corn Attachment to 
my Cole Planter.’’—J. E. Hough. 


“] would not 
take $150.00 for my 


Cole Planter if I 
could not get an- 


other.’—Edward 
Scholtz. 


THE 


Cole 


PLANTER 





Distributes Fertilizer, wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Seed at same 
time without skips or bunches. Drops Corn one grain, or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
nuts, Sorghum, etc. Special plates for Truckers to plant beans, 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,000 in successful use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for free catalogue. Your dealer 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 


THE GOLE MFG, 60., —-Gharlotte, N. 6. 

















CAPTAIN J. A. PETERKIN, 


FORT MOTTE, S. C. 


Originator of the famous Peterkin Cotton Seed. 
Write for prices of selected seed. 
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